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to JoHn ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
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Mr. T. P. Wits is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 


designs. 
. 
Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
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ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, THE MASTER OF POLITICAL SAGACITY. 


BY THE RBV. 8B Lt. MAGOOM, 


Patriots of exalted worth appeared in the colonial period of our 
histéry, and signalized their respective merits in achieving enterprises 
of comprehensive and enduring utility. Their successors of revo- 
lutionary renown were no less dignified in talent and untarnished in 
worth. Looking at the era of the formation and adoption of the 
constitution of these United States, and the civil administration of 
WasuIneTon, next to the great president himself no name shines 
fairer than that of ALeExanpeR Hamitton. He was born January 
11th, 1757, in the island of Nevis, the most beautiful of the British 
West-Indies. His father was a Scotchman, his mother a French lady, 
descended from that noble race, the Huguenots. This happy blend- 
ing of contrasted elements in the original source of his blood and 
character, solidity and enthusiasm, sagacity to project theories and 
facility in their execution, will be exemplified in all his subsequent 
career. The father was a merchant, but his business was disastrous, 
and he died in penury at St. Vincents. The mother possessed elegant 
manners and a strong intellect, which made a vivid impression on her 
son, though she too died when he was but a child. 

Like most men who are destined to become truly great, young 
Hamilton was early left to buffet adverse storms, and in the midst of 
difficulties to be the architect of his own fortunes. By the favor of 
some persons related to his mother, the otherwise unprotected child 
was taken to Santa Cruz, where he received the rudiments of early 
education. He soon learned to speak and write the French language 
fluently, and was taught to repeat the Decalogue in Hebrew, at the 
school of a Jewess, when so small that he was placed standing by her 
side on a table. But his education at this period was conducted 
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chielly under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Kia a distinguished 
Presbyterian clergyman, who gave to the mind of his ¢ aspiring pupil 
a religious bias as lasting as his life. In 1769 he was placed as a 
clerk i in the counting-house of Mr. Nicholas Cruger, a wealthy and 
highly respectable merchant of Santa-Cruz. By his skill and assiduity 
as a clerk, young Hamilton soon won the attention and confidence of 
his patron, and at the same time betrayed in his favorite studies and 
private correspondence an ambition that soared far above his mercan- 
tile pursuits. Before he was thirteen years old, he wrote as follows 
to a young friend at school : 

‘I contemn the grovelling condition of a clerk, to which my fortune 
condemns me, and: would willingly risk my life, though not my charac- 
ter, to exalt my station: I mean to prepare the way for futurity.’ 

H erein gleams the true fire of a noble youth, love of fame and the 
strongest attachment to untarnished integrity, guarantees of splendid 
success, which in this instance was never disproved by facts. 

While in Mr. Cruger’s office, the predestined statesman appropria- 
ted every hour he could command from recreation and repose, to 

mathematics, ethics, chemistry, biography, history, and knowledge of 
every kind. Some of his youthful compositions were published, and their 
promise was so extraordinary that his relatives and friends resolved 
to send him to New-York for the purpose of maturing his education. 
He arrived in this country in October, 1772, and was placed at a gram- 
mar school in New-Jersey, under the instruction of Francis Barber, 
of Elizabethtown, who afterward became a distinguished officer in 
the American service. At the close of 1773, Hamilton entered 
King’s (now Columbia) college, where he soon ‘gave extraordinary 
displays of genius and energy of mind.’ 

In college Hamilton never relaxed the severe application to study 
which his natural tastes and glowing ambition required ; nor was he 
unmindful of the storm gathering beyond the quiet cléiatets wherein 
he prosecuted scientific research and classic lore with hallowed de- 
light. His penetrating mind, versatile pen, and powerful living tunes 
were from the first employed i in defending colonial opposition to the 
acts of the British parliament. In December, 1774, and February, 
1775, he wrote anonymously several elaborate pamphlets in favor of 
the pacific measures of defence, recommended by congress. 

He suggested at that early day the policy of giving encourage- 
ment to domestic manufactures, as a sure means of lessening the need 
of external commerce. He anticipated ample resources at home, 
and among other things, observed that several of the southern colo- 
nies were so favorable in their soil and climate to the growth of cot- 
ton, that such a staple alone, with due cultivation, in a year or two 
would afford products caficient to clothe the whole continent. He 
insisted upon our unalienable right to the steady, uniform, unshaken 
security of constitutional freedom ; to the enjoyment of trial by jury ; 
and to the right of freedom from taxation, except by our own imme- 
diate representatives, and that colonial legislation was an inherent 
right, never to be abandoned or impaired.’ 


‘Tn this pamphlet controversy, young Hamilton encountered Doctor 
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Cooper, principal of the college, and many of the most distinguished 
tories of the land. When the authorship of the youthful champion 
was proclaimed, all classes were astonished to learn such profound 
principles and wise policy from so young an oracle. By his extra- 
ordinary writings and patriotic influence he early deserved and re- 
ceived the appellation of the ‘ Vindicator of Congress.’ 

The country was at length compelled to plunge into war, and the 
struggle for emancipation from British domination had already com- 
menced. The letter that announced the battle of Lexington to the 
New- Yorkers, concluded with these words: ‘ The crimson fountain 
has opened, and Gop only knows when it will be closed.’ 

Young Hamilton organized a military corps, mostly of fellow stu- 
dents, who practised their daily drill early in the morning before the 
commencement of their college studies. They assumed the name of 
‘ Hearts of Oak,’ and wore a green uniform surmounted by a leathern 
cap on which was inscribed, ‘ Freedom or Death.’ Early and late our 
young hero was busy not only in promoting measures of resistance 
but in mastering the science of political economy, the laws of com- 
merce, the balance of trade and the circulating medium; so that when 
these topics became prominent matters of speculation in the light of 
new organizations for the general good, no one was more prompt and 
lucid in his demonstrations than Hamilton. 

In March, 1776, he abandoned academic retirement, and entered 
the army as captain of a provincial company of artillery. In this ca- 
pacity he brought up the rear of the army in the retreat from Long- 
Island. He wasin the action at White Plains, on the 28th of October, 
1776; and with his company of artillery was firm and heroical in 
the retreat through New-Jersey, on which occasion he repelled 
the progress of the British troops on the banks of the Raritan. He 
fought at the head of his brave company at Trenton and Princeton, 
and continued in the same command until the first of March, 1777, 
when having attracted the admiration of WasnineTon, he was ap- 
pointed his aid-de-camp, with the rank of colonel. From this time, 
he continued until February, 1781, the inseparable companion of the 
commanider-in-chief, and was always consulted by him, and by all the 
leading public functionaries, on the most important occasions. He 
acted as his first aid at the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth; and at his own request, at the siege of Yorktown, he led 
the detachment which carried by assault one of the strongest out- 
works of the foe. 

Many fine qualities were combined in Hamilton to render him use- 
ful to all, and especially to make him, in the service of WasHINneTon, 
what that great man declared he was, ‘his principal and most confi- 
dential aid.’ His accurate and comprehensive knowledge of military 
science, placed him in the first rank of tacticians; his courteous 
manners rendered his general intercourse with the army a delight to 
all; his familiarity with the French language won the especial at- 
tachment of allthe French division of our army, making him the con- 
stant favorite in particular of the Marquis Lafayette and the Baron 
Steuben. 
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Never perhaps in the history of nations was a youth of twenty 
called to such precious honors and responsibilities as those which 
Hamilton at that early age was called to assume as the private secre- 
tary and confidential friend of Wasnineton. On none did the arm 
of that great man more habitually lean for support than on this eru- 
dite and patriotic youth, and by no other earthly power was he more 
fortified than by him. It is in vain that we look through the gallery 
of universal] history to find a fit companion to this picture of early 
wisdom and unblemished honor, standing forth as the palladium of na- 
tional safety in the days of greatest peril. We do not mean that he 
stood alone, but only that he was unexcelled. Among the many will- 
ing and devoted hearts of that heroic age, in the camp and in the 
cabinet, patriots whom danger and suffering could not appal, nor 
treason or despair divert from their high enterprise, the fame of no 
one is brighter, and the path of none more exalted and pure, than that 
traced by Hamilton. This position we will attempt to substantiate 
by hastily reviewing first his merits as an orator, and secondly as a 
statesman. 

Hamilton’s first political speech to a popular assembly was deliv- 
ered at ‘the great meeting in the fields,’ as it was called, and was oc- 
easioned by a call to choose delegates to the first congress. At that 
time he was a student in King’s College, and was every way exceed- 
ingly juvenile in appearance. Being unexpectedly called upon, his 
effort was unpremeditated, and at first he faltered and hesitated, over- 
awed by the impressive scene before him; but his youthful counte- 
nance, his slender form and novel aspect awakened curiosity and ex- 
cited universal attention. An immense multitude were astonished 
and electrified by, ‘the infant orator,’ as they called him. After a 
discussion, clear, forcible and striking, of the great principles involved, 
he depicted in glowing colors the long continued and constantly ag- 
gravated oppressions of the mother country. Touching this point he 
burst forth in a strain of bold and thrilling eloquence. 

‘The sacred rights of mankind,’ were his words, ‘are not to be 
rummaged for among old parchments or musty records; they are 
written a8 with a sunbeam in the whole volume of human nature, by 
the hand of Divinrry itself, and can never be erased or obscured by 
mortal power.’ 

He insisted on the duty of resistance, pointed out the means and 
certainty of success, and described the waves of rebellion sparkling 
with fire, and washing back on the shores of England the wrecks of 
her power, her wealth and her glory. Under this spontaneous burst 
of mature eloquence from lips so youthful, the vast multitude first 


sank in awe and surprise, and then rose with irrepressible aston- 
ishment : 
‘Down sank 

Instant all tumult, broke abruptly off 

Fierce voice and clash of arms; so mute and deep 

Settled the silence, the low sound was heard 

Of distant waterfall, and the acorn drop 

From the green arch above.’ 


The death-like silence ceased as he closed, and repeated huzzas 
resounded to the heavens. 
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Soon after this memorable event, young Hamilton entered upon 
that military career which we have already sketched down to the close 
of the revolutionary conflict. But the better qualities of his head and 
heart were developed more especially in powerful speech, during 
those five years of sorrow and almost despair which succeeded, be- 
ginning with the close of the martial contest in 1782, and extending 
to the adoption of the constitution in 1787. This period of our his- 
tory is perhaps least attractive to the general reader, but one which in 
fact is most worthy of being explored. During these five years, 
Hamilton was a prominent advocate for wise freedom in the four 
deliberative bodies which most powerfully determined the future des- 
tinies of the country. These were the congress of the confederation, 
in 1782 and 1783, which closed the war and ratified the definitive 
treaty ; the convention at Annapolis, in 1756, that laid the foundation 
of the general convention adopting the constitution; the legislature 
of the state of New-York in January, 1787, in which the battle of 
state rights was fought against the definitive treaty; and lastly, the 
general convention which met in Philadelphia, in May of the same 
year, and by which the federal constitution was constructed and adopted. 
In each of these great and important bodies he appeared as an influ- 
ential leader, always relied on as among the most safe, and univer- 
sally esteemed for the clearness and force with which he originated 
and sustained great measures of national policy. 

In December, 1780, Hamilton married the second daughter of 
Major General Schuyler, and in the February following, he retired 
from the family of General WasuineTon, to become more completely 
absorbed in forensic toil. He took his seat in congress in November, 
1782, and continued there until the autumn of 1783. The legislators 
of that body had many difficult and exhausting duties to perform. 
Army discontents were to be appeased; complicated claims to be 
settled ; and if possible, the half-pay of innumerable patriots to be 
obtained. Hamilton renounced his own demands, accruing from lon 
martial service, that he might freely plead the cause of his brethren 
in arms. On the 6th of December, 1782, he moved and carried an 
important resolution on national finance ; the beginning of his invalu- 
able labors in behalf of an improved revenue; the sinking fund and 
assumption of the state debts ; a currency well defined and the estab- 
lishment of a national coinage. 

Immediately after Hamilton entered congress all its proceedings 
assumed a more vigorous tone and exalted character. Grievances 
were redressed and effective measures of general interest were 
promptly passed. His report in answer to Rhode-Island, and many 
other documents and speeches in behalf of a more solid and effective 
union, gave anew and more cheering aspect to the whole face of public 
affairs. His influence in guiding the terms of peace was very great, 
and especially was he efficient in rendering the fruits of peace in the 
highest degree pofitable to all classes of his countrymen. 

In the brief Convention at Annapolis, Hamilton furnished the origi- 
nal draught of the report which was adopted and sent to the four 
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states therein represented, namely, Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New-York. 

In the New- York Legislature of 1787, among other measures, we are 
told the following are due to him; The bankrupt act and amendment 
of its criminal code ; the establishment of the state university and 
its general system of public instruction, then a novel scheme; and 
above all, his influence was pre*minent in carrying into effect the 
provisions of the definitive treaty, in opposition to the dominant party, 
to many existing state laws, and to strong popular feeling against it. 

In the Convention of \787 his labors were undoubtedly the most 
important of all; to these we shall revert when we come to consider 
their author’s statesmanship. 

It is believed that Hamilton’s eloquence consisted in a happy com- 
bination of a high sense of honor, clear but energetic understanding, 
and acute sensibility. 

In the first place, he possessed a high sense of honor, which forti- 
fied all his powers, and crowned him with the majesty of a great and 
useful orator. We may apply to this master mind what Pope said of 
the distinguished English statesman : 


‘ ARGYLE, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.’ 


The biographer of Hamilton, speaking of his father’s powers as 
displayed in the congress of 1782, laments, in common with the whole 
country, that so little remains to perpetuate the memory of it. 

‘Of the distinctive features,’ says he, ‘ of that commanding and win- 
ning eloquence, the wonder and delight of friend and foe, but of 
which no perfect reports are preserved, a delineation will not now be 
attempted. It suffices here to observe how deeply his modes of think- 
ing imparted to the proceedings of this body a new tone and charac- 
ter. And those who remark in these pages the sentiments with which 
he regarded the demands of the army, how solemn his respect for the 
requirements of justice, how incessant and undespairing his efforts to 
fulfil them, can best image to themselves with what living touches and 
thrilling appeals he called up before this senate their accumulated 
wrongs, and with what deep emotions and almost holy zeal he urged, 
he enforced, he implored, with all the ardor of his bold and generous 
nature, an honest fulfilment of the obligations to public faith.’ 

But a clear and energetic understanding, vivified and ennobled by 
acute sensibility, were traits equally prominent in the constitution of 
Hamilton’s mind. His heart was as generous as his will was reso- 
lute. He seems to have ever been the object of passionate admira- 
tion to those who knew him best. A senior officer in WaAsHINGTON’s 
staff couferred on him the epithet of ‘ The little Lion,’ a term of en- 
dearment by which he was familiarly known among his bosom friends 
to the close of his life. 

‘ Hamilton’s great characteristics,’ says his son, ‘ were firmness and 
gentleness. His spirit was as bold as it was sympathizing. He 
hated oppression in all its forms, and resisted it in every shape. 
Governed by the highest principles, with them his lofty nature would 
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admit no compromise ; for he was accustomed to view infractions of 
them on all their remote consequences. Hence his denunciations of 
tyranny were universal and unsparing.’ It was this ‘ lion-like’ fear- 
lessness of heart that infused into the whole of Hamilton’s public 
life that chivalric tone which so prominently marked it. Whether 
at the bar, in the cabinet, or on the field, he was still the generous 
foe and the peerless knight ‘ sans peur et sans reproche. Wherever 
wrong was to be redressed, or rights vindicated, Hamilton stood fore- 
most. Wherever the strong arm was needed, or the gallant heart, 
or the eloquent tongue, to smite down the oppressor, or to raise up 
the fallen, the first name invoked by the a was that of Hamil- 
ton. It is one of the pleasing characteristic incidents recorded by 
his son of his professional career, that his very first appearance as an 
advocate was in defence of one in name a foe, who, having been 
through the war an adherent to the enemy, had fallen under the 
heated proscription of the state itself. The trial, too, was held under 
circumstances sufficient to have daunted a less determined mind, let 
alone so inexperienced a pleader; ‘ while the strife of the fierce 
contest was recent,’ are the words of his son, ‘in the midst of a dila- 
pidated and yet disordered city, where all around were beheld the 
ravages of the invader, in a hall of justice desecrated and marred by 
the excesses of its late occupants, a licentious suldiery. On one side 
was the attorney-general of the State, armed with all its authority to 
sustain its laws, representing the passions of an inflamed commu- 
nity. . . . On the other stood Hamilton, resting on the justice of 
this mighty cause, the good faith of the nation. The result was 
honorable alike to the court and the advocate. It was the triumph 
of right over usurpation.’ But such triumphs were often enjoyed in 
after life by this noble, dauntless, and eloquent pleader. His son 
just glances at a celebrated instance, when, in giving the touching his- 
tory «f his father’s return to the city of New-York, after its evacua- 
tion by the enemy, he says: ‘Cordial were the greetings of this 
grateful city as it welcomed in its once ‘ stranger boy’ the now power- 
ful advocate of mercy to its apprehensive denizens, hastening to 
shield them from persecution for the venial offence of mistaken po- 
licy.” Thus in the powerful eloquence of their strong foe the van- 
quished found a panoply to protect, where they dreaded a destroying 
sword. It is added, that on his return from the seat of the legislature, 
whither he had hastened as an advocate to defeat an unjust bill that 
would have brought ruin on the defenceless Tories, he sternly re- 
fused from them a purse of some thousand dollars, made up for him 
in his absence by his grateful but unknown clients; refused it with 
the magnanimous reply, that ‘the cause of national honor was not to 
be paid for.’ It was this happy union of largeness and loftiness of 
soul that made Hamilton the model-advocate of his own and of every 
age. 

“One who wrote on the character of this renowned statesman law- 
yer says: ‘ He was a great favorite with the New-York merchants ; 
and he justly deserved to be so, for he had uniformly proved himself 
to be an enlightened, intrepid and persevering friend to the commer- 
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cial prosperity of the country. He was a great master of commercial 
law, as well as of the principles of international jurisprudence. There 
were no deep recesses of the science which he did not explore. He 
would occasionally draw from the fountains of the civil law, and illus- 
trate and enforce the enlightened decisions of Mansfield by the severe 
judgment of Emerigon and the lucid commentaries of Valin. In 
short, he conferred dignity and high reputation upon the profession, 
of which he was indisputably the first of the first rank, by his inde- 
fatigable industry, his thorough researches, his logical powers, his 
solid judgment, his winning candor, and his matchless eloquence.’ 
Colonel Hamilton was as forcible in speech as he was substantial. 
His arguments were like artillery of heavy calibre, planted on a com- 
manding position, and worked with an agility that captures or de- 
stroys every point. His ponderous metal, put into nimble and fatal 
execution, reminds one of Schiller’s description : 
‘Srraicut forth goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path of 


The cannon-ball. Direct it flies, and rapid shattering 
That it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.’ 


The momentum of his thought was as great as its magnitude and 
value, all of which traits in him were seldom or never excelled. 
The severe grandeur with which he sketched the outline of his sub- 
ject, and the elaborate beauty with which he wrought out its perfect 
execution, remind one of the rule which Tintoretto adopted : ‘I fol- 
low Michael Angelo for my designs, and Titian for my coloring.’ 
When impetuous feeling is the concomitant of lucid and legitimate 
argument, the passion of eloquence becomes contagious in its pos- 
sessor, and is irresistible in its power of fascination. Hamilton's 
imagination ‘ was strengthened by discipline and fed with truth ;’ the 
ardor of his heart melted his towering understanding into streams of 
inexhaustible richness and perennial flow; so that his limpid and 
irresistible thought was poured forth like some majestic river, ‘ whose 
current, deep, vast and waveless, rolls past us silently, but will roll 
forever.’ 

Let us, in the second place, glance more particularly at the charac- 
ter of Hamilton, considered as a statesman. We have referred to 
the early period when he, then a stripling youth of seventeen, went 
forth to the battle and spoke with so much success in the great meet- 
ing held where now stands the Park in New-York. It was at the 
same period that he sent forth his first recorded appeals through the 
press, calling to union and pointing to glory ‘through,’ to use his 
own words, ‘ the steady, uniform, unshaken security of constitutional 
freedom ;’ adding, with that noble enthusiasm which was his habitual 
inspiration and chief reward, ‘ I would die to preserve the laws upon 
a solid foundation ; but take away liberty, and the foundation is de- 
stroyed.’ 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of Hamilton’s ser- 
vices during the long period he acted as first aid and confidential 
secretary to the commander-in-chief of the American army. The 
principal portions of the voluminous correspondence fell on him, and 
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the most elaborate communications are understood to have been 
made essentially by his assistance. ‘The pen of our country,’ says 
Troup, ‘was held by Hamilton; and for dignity of manner, pith of 
matter and elegance of style, General WasuineTon’s letters are un- 
rivalled in military annals.’ The public documents drawn up by this 
secretary and by his associates richly deserve the encomium pro- 
nounced on them by Lurd Chatham, in the House of Lords: ‘ When 
you consider their decency, firmness and wisdom,’ said he, ‘ you can- 
not but respect their cause, and wish to make it your own. For my- 
self, I must declare and avow, that in all my reading, and it has been 
my favorite pursuit, that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity 
and wisdom of conclusion, under all the circumstances, no nation or 
body of men can stand in preference to the general Congress at 
Philadelphia.’ 

We have quoted the words of one who called Hamilton the pen 
of the Revolution. Others, with perhaps still better reasons, have 
termed him the Tuner of that momentous period; and, as such, 
the prophetical patriot who was above and beyond his age. It. is 
certain that he projected many plans which seemed to his contem- 
poraries impossible at first, but which were afterward demonstrated 
to be not only bold and majestic, but eminently sound and practical. 
His most difficult labors were attempted and gloriously performed 
during the gloomy period which extended from 1782 to 1757. ‘ What- 
ever,’ says Hamilton, ‘ might be the future resources of this nation, 
whatever were the capacities of the people, America now presented 
an unrelieved picture of anarchy and disunion. Her public engage- 
ments had nearly all been violated, her private resources appeared 
either to be exhausted, or could not be called into action ; sakaebaits 
the individual States were pursuing measures of mutual hostility and 
detriment, the conf-deration was powerless over their laws, power- 
less over public opinion.’ Nor was this the worst: ‘ The general 
relaxation of morals, an usual and most lamentable concomitant of 
war, was attended with a prevailing disregard of, and disposition to 
question, the decisions of the courts. In the political speculations to 
which the revolution had given rise, the sovereignty of the popular 
will, which was recognized as the basis of every proceeding, was 
pushed to its utmost extremes in its application; and wherever the 
operation of the laws bore hard in the then unsettled relations of so- 
ciety, to recur to the elemeutary principles of government, and re- 
solve every rule by its apparent adaptation to individual convenience, 
was the prevailing tendency of public opinion.’ 

This great statesman felt the weakness of the existing confedera- 
tion, and saw how the national resources were either utterly confused 
or exhausted. But, to use the language of the historian of that pe- 
riod, ‘a new world is seen rising into view; a world of hope; and 
as the great lights that shine upon its morning path appear, the grate- 
ful inquiry is: ‘ Whose were those superior minds that, amid the 
darkness of a chaotic confederacy, combined the elements of social 
order, and formed them into a vast majestic empire ?’’ 
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Let us seek for a suitable response to that question in the considera- 
tion of several facts. 

When the enormous issues of paper-currency had involved the 
finances of the United States to the amount of two hundred millions 
of dollars, and both the government and army were plunged into 
the greatest distress, Hamilton set about discovering the best means 
of relief. This was not to him an entirely new field of research, 
and he explored most profoundly the complicated matters of finance, 
currency and taxation; studies which soon invested him with the 
immortal honor of being ‘the founder of the public credit of the 
United States.’ In 1779 he addressed a letter to Robert Morris, de- 
tailing a plan which he had_ projected for the restoration of a depre- 
ciated currency, credit and confidence. About a year later he 
addressed a letter to Mr. Duane, a member of Congress from New- 
York, on the state of the nation. ‘ This letter appears at this day,’ 
says one, ‘ with all the lights and fruits of our experience, as masterly 
in a preéminent degree. He went on to show the defects and total 
inefficiency of the articles of confederation, and to prove that we 
stood in need of a national government, with the requisite sovereign 

owers ; such, indeed, as the confederation theoretically contained, 
hen without any fit organs to receive them. He suggested the idea 
of a national convention to amend and reérganize the government. 
This was undoubtedly the ablest and truest production on the state 
of the union, its finances, its army, its miseries, its resources, and its 
remedies, that appeared during the revolution. It contained in em- 
bryo the existing federal constitution, and it was the production of a 
young man of the age of twenty-three.’ In the winter of 1781-2, 
this indefatigable patriot continued his discussion of the same en- 
grossing theme through a series of anonymous essays published in 
the country papers of New-York. In brief, it was his pen that 
traced so early and so profoundly, with outlines the most clear and 
distinct, the wes et chart of empire then just _— on the 
startled gaze of emancipated but feeble colonists. To answer the 
question propounded above, we will ask several more. From whose 
eloquent lips came so often the thrilling cry of ‘ union’ and a ‘solid 
confederation !’— who wrote the ‘ Continentalist ?’— who named the 
‘ Federalist ?’ — who was then stigmatized as the ‘ Unionist !’—what 
mind roused the whole country to reflection in the burning words of 
Phocion and Publius !—who fought its battles through good report 
and evil report, even from the very hour that the first blow was 
struck in the colonial contest? These questions have been asked 
before, and may be answered, once for all— Hamiiton ! 

But after all that may be justly said in praise of this patriot as a 
popular orator, heroical soldier and ‘polished writer, the most sub- 
stantial service conferred on the country by his diversified and tran- 
scendent talents was performed by him in the character already 
referred to as the national financier. As Secretary of the Treasury 
he was the creative spirit that ruled the tempest and reduced chaos 


to form : 


‘Conrvuston heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled.’ 
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Being a member of President WasuineTon’s private council, he 
was one of the advisers of neutrality in April, 1793, when the pro- 
clamation was issued with respect to the war then raging between 
Great Britain and France. This neutral policy Hamilton aided 
much in his essays, under the signature of ‘ No Jacobin,’ in the ela- 
borate productions of ‘ Pacificus,’ and still more by his advice in 
favor of the especial mission of Chief Justice Jay, as minister to 
England, in 1794. 

In reviewing the life of Hamilton as a statesman, it should be re- 
marked that he was fully equal to the highest stations he occupied, 
and that he honored them all. In this respect he resembled Edmund 
Burke. Owing nothing of his elevation to birth, opulence, or official 
rank, he required none of those adventitious supports to rise and 
move at ease, and with instinctive power, in the highest regions of 
public effort, dignity and renown; the atmosphere of courts and 
senates was native to his majesty of wing. There was no fear that 
his plumage would give way in either the storm or the sunshine ; 
those are the casualties of inferior powers. He had his share of 
both the tempest and that still more perilous trial which has melted 
down the virtue of so many aspiring spirits in the favor of cabinets. 
But he grew purer and more powerful for good ; to his latest mo- 
ment he continually rose more and more above the influence of 
party, until at last the politician was elevated into the philosopher ; 
and fixing himself in that loftier region, from which he looked down 
on the cloudy and turbulent contests of the time, he soared upward 
calmly in the light of truth, and became more splendid at every 
wave of his wing. 

Brougham thinks justly that Chatham’s highest encomium rests on 
the fact that, ‘ Far superior to the paltry objects of a grovelling am- 
bition, and regardless alike of party and personal considerations, he 
constantly set before his eyes the a duty of a public man, to 
further the interests of his species. In pursuing his course toward 
that goal, he disregarded alike the frowns of power and the gales of 
popular applause, exposed himself undaunted to the vengeance of 
the court, battled against its corruptions, and confronted, unappalled, 
the rudest shock of public indignation.’ That Hamilton actually 
pursued such a course as this, and was governed by such principles, 
is well known from contemporaneous history, and especially from his 
own pen in the opening language of the ‘ Federalist.’ ‘ An enlight- 
ened zeal,’ he observes, ‘ for the energy and efficiency of government, 
will be stigmatized as the offspring of a temper fond of power and 
hostile to the principles of liberty. The consciousness of good in- 
tentions disdains ambiguity. I shall not, however, multiply profes- 
sions on this head. My motives must remain in the depository of 
my own breast; my arguments will be open to all, and may be 
judged by all. They shall at least be offered in a spirit which will 
not disgrace the cause of truth.’ 

But by ingenuous and honest minds his integrity was never sus- 
pected. His moral worth was of an exalted character, and his varied 
services in behalf of his countr and the human race can never be 
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rated too high: To ‘hin w vith thee strictest propriety may be applied 
what Mr. Burrowes said of Gra'tan: ‘ His name silenced the skeptic 
upon the reality of genuine patriotism. To doubt the purity of his 
motives was a heresy which no tongue dared to utter; envy was lost 
in admiration, and even they whose crimes he scourged blended ex- 
torted praises with the murmurs of resentment. He covered our 
then unfledged constitution with the ample wings of his talents, as 
the eagle covers her young; like her he soared, and like her he 
could behold the rays, whether of royal favor or of. royal anger, with 
undazzled, unmtimidated eye.’ 

To speak well and to write well are intellectual accomplishments 
every where considered of the highest order, and in Hamilton the 
combination of these rare excellences was strikinely exemplified. 


Like the renowned Surrey, he was the most accomplished knight and 
the most accomplished scholar of his day : 


* MATCHLESs his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance.’ 


In the hall, the.camp and the forum, Hamilton was always em- 
ployed in teaching the loftiest sentiments of patriotism and in exe- 
cuting the most generous deeds. When a Whig student in college, 
he secured the Tory president’s safety at the risk of his own, even 
while the stubborn object of undeserved kindness cried out to the 
mob, ‘ Don’t listen to him, gentlemen | ! He is crazy! he is crazy!’ 
And in all his subsequent career, we ‘ find him thus fighting the cause 
of reason aga nst popular passion, of the right against the ‘expedient, 
and that too with the uniform and very natural reward of havi ing his 

acts misc nstrued, his motives misunderstood, his language misinter- 
preted, and himself held‘up, if not to public, at least to party odium, 
as a citizen without patriotism; an adopted, but not a filial son af 
America; branded as a royalist, because he wrested from the law its 
sword of vengeance against the tories; as an Englishman, because 
he would not hate the ancestral land against which he was yet willing 
to shed his blood ; a8 a monarchist, because he loved not revolutionary 
France; as an enemy to the people, because he would save them 
from their own mad passions; and as a Cesar in ambition, because 
he gave up his heart to his public duties, and ever labored in them as 
men do in that which they love. But popular fickleness and political 
rancor never moved him from his chosen and conscientious path. 

The motto that in the main governed his whole life was, first, truth 
and honor, then the popular will. 

In 1795, at the age of thirty-eight, Hamilton resumed the practice 
of law in the city of New-York, where he continued in active pro- 
fessional pursuits until the close of life. His personal appearance 
at that time is represented as follows; He was under the middle 
size, thin in person, but remarkably erect and dignified in his de- 
portment. His hair was turned back from his forehead, powdered, 
and collected in a club behind. His complexion was exceedingly 
fair, and varying from this only by the delicate rosiness of his cheeks. 
In form and tint his face was coéhsidered uncommonly handsome. 
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When in repose, it bore a severe and thoughtful expression ; but 
when engaged in conversation, it immediately assumed an attractive 
smile. His ordinary costume was a blue coat with bright buttons, 
the skirts being unusually long; he wore a white waist-coat, black 
silk small-clothes, and white silk stockings. His appearance and 
deportment accorded with the exalted distinction which, by his stu- 
pendous public services, he had attained. His voice was engagingly 
pleasant, and his whole mien commanded the respect due to a 
master-mind, His natural frankness inspired the most affectionate 
attachment ; and his splendid talents, as is usual, elicited the firmest 
love and the most furious hate. 

By nature Hamilton was a moralist and metaphysician. The 
axioms of political sagacity and the profusion of pointed and perspi- 
cuous reflections which flowed from his pen, as well as spoke from 
his lips, gave an enduring value to his works. His great endow- 
ments of disciplined thought and energetic will imparted to his has- 
tiest composition elaborate force and the grace of perfection. He 
could do that by intuition and a single blow which ordinary states- 
men would require months to ponder and execute. Bold in his pro- 
positions, he was inexorable in his conclusions; grant him his pre- 
mises, and the result was inevitable as fate. He did not fatigue 
himself with profuse skirmishes nor bewilder his mind in the laby- 
rinth of a formal exordium; but like an arrow impelled by a vigorous 
bow, he shot directly to the mark. One of the most enlightened 
critics of modern times has pronounced a worthy eulogium on him 
as the most eminent framer, most eloquent defender, and soundest 
expositor of the American constitution. ‘ Hamilton,’ says Guizot, 
in his late work on the character of WasntIneTon, ‘ must be classed 
among the men who have best known the vital principles and the 
fundamental conditions of a government; not of a government such 
as this, (F'rance,) but of a government worthy of its mission and of 
its name. There is not in the constitution of the United States an 
element of order, of force, or of duration, which he has not power- 
fully contributed to introduce into it and caused to predominate.’ 

Hamilton was the great master of the human heart. Deeply 
versed in its feelings and motives, he ‘struck by a word, and it qui- 
vered beneath the blow; flashed the lightning glance of burning, 
thrilling, animated eloquence ;’ and its hopes and its fears were 
moulded to his wish. He was the vivid impersonation of political 
sagacity. His imagination and practical judgment, like two fleet 
coursers, ran neck-and-neck to the very geal of triumph. Military 
eloquence of the highest grade had its birth with liberty in the Ame- 
rican revolution. But the majority of our heroes were not adepts in 
literature. They could conquer tyrants more skilfully than they 
could harangue them. To this rule, however, Hamilton was a dis- 
tinguished exception. He was the most sagacious and laborious of 
our revolutionary orators. He anticipated time and interrogated 
history with equal ease and ardor. He explored the archives of his 
own land, and drew from foreign courts the quintessence of their 
ministerial wisdom. He illuminated the councils where WasHINGTON 
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presided, and with him guarded our youthful nation with the eyes of 
a lynx and the talons of a vulture. 

But we should give especial attention to Hamilton as a writer. 
Through the pen he wrought more extensively on the popular mind, 
perhaps, than by all the impressiveness of his living eloquence. He 
well understood the utility of this mighty engine for weal or wo. 
The ancient orators and writers, slowly transcribing their words on 
parchment, breathed in their little pipes a melody for narrow circles ; 
but fame gives modern thought the magnificent trumpet of the press, 
whose perpetual voice speaks simultaneously to delighted millions at 
the remotest points. 

It is of vast advantage to a nation that men of the most elevated 
positions in civil affairs should take a part in its literature, and thus, 
with their pen as well as by their patronage, foster its development 
and perfection. A®schylus, the oldest of the great tragedians of 
Greece, was himself a soldier, and fought with heroism in many of 
the glorious battles of his country, one of which furnished the theme 
of his most celebrated work. Herodotus was born only a few years 
before the great conflict with Xerxes; and Xenophon participated 
prominently in the remarkable military achievements he has comme- 
morated. The profoundest scholars, acutest poets, most masculine 
heroes, the best writers and most sagacious statesmen are always 
polished into enduring elegance, and fortified with the best strength 
amid the stern realities of poetical life. 

Such was Alexander Hamilton. He was the indefatigable soldier 
of the press, the pen and the army; in each field he carried a sword 
which, like the one borne by the angel at the gate of Paradise, 
flashed its guardian care on every hand. In martial affairs he was 
an adept, in literary excellence he was unexcelled, and in political 
discernment he was universally acknowledged to be superior among 
the great. We read his writings with ever-increasing zest, fascinated 
by the seductive charms of his style, and impelled by the opening 
splendors of his far-reaching and comprehensive thoughts. They 
accumulate with a beautiful symmetry, and emanate legitimately 
from his theme. They expand and grow, as an acorn rises into an 
oak, of which all the branches shoot out of the same trunk, nourished 
in every part by the same sap, and form a perfect unit, amid all the 
diversified tints of ‘the foliage and the infinite complexity of the 
boughs. ‘ That writer would deserve the fame of a public benefac- 
tor,’ said Fisher Ames, ‘ who could exhibit the character of Hamil- 
ton with the truth and force that all who intimately knew him con- 
ceived it; his example would then take the same ascendant as his 
talents. The portrait alone, however exquisitely finished, could not 
inspire genius where it is not; but if the world should again have 
possession of so rare a gift, it might awaken it where it sleeps, as by 
a spark from heaven’s own altar ; for surely if there is any thing like 
divinity in man it is in his admiration for virtue. 

‘ The country deeply laments when it turns its eyes back and sees 
what Hamilton was; but my soul stiffens with despair,’ continues 
Ames, ‘ when I think what Hamilton would have been. It is not as 
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Apollo, enchanting the shepherds with his lyre, that we deplore him; 
it is as Hercules, treacherously slain in the midst of his unfinished 
labors, leaving the world overrun with monsters.’ 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the unrighteous and fatal event which 
robbed Hamilton of life—the duel with Aaron Burr at Hoboken, 
when 

‘A FALCON, tow’ring in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing ow! hawk'd at and kill’d!’ 
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I. 


A tovety Indian maiden sleeps 
Beside the Juniata’s stream, 

While June’s sweet moon a vigil keeps, 
And soothes her rest and lights her dream. 


TI. 


What fancies grace the soft repose 
Of Nature’s simple-hearted child, 
Whose birch-canoe, till evening’s close, 
Had traced the wave through mountains wild : 


rf. 


Oft lingering to pluck, beneath 
The shade of summer-mantled rocks, 
Fresh honeysuckle-bells, to wreathe, 
With untaught art, her rippled locks? 


Iv. 


And she had sung herself to rest, 
Warbling her own wild woodland notes, 
Caught from that bird of modest crest 
ho mocks so many tuneful throats. 


Vv 


Her dream? Of old did Grecian girls 
Shape — slumbering by the Higean sea — 
Young Love, with his ambrosial curls, 
His shafts and wings — the boy-god free. 


vt. 


Was theirs, perchance, a loftier mood ? 
Aprouxo, his deep soul all fire, 

His form all grace, before them stood, 
Proud, with the sun-bow and the lyre. 


Vir. 
The youthful Indian’s virgin heart 
Exshrines too its own imaged powers: 
Graceful as Love, without his dart, 
Blooms the swart Manitou of Flowers ! 
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ViIt 


The gentlest of the Manitous 
Known to the forest tribes is he ; 

His task to tend with honey-dews 
Each wilding bud and blossomed tree. 


1X. 
And such the tiny spirit now 
That greets her, all in wild flowers freaked, 
With sparkling eyes, and dusk, warm brow, 
And cherry-lipped, and rosy-cheeked. 


x. 
A large white lily-cup the while 
He holds, dew-brimming, to her lips, 
Around his own a roguish smile, 
As she the watery perfume sips. 


xI. 


From leaves that o’er his shoulders twine 
And hang in garlands to his feet, 

He frees a young wild-strawberry vine, 
For her its ripe fruit pouting sweet. 


xr. 


The maiden, ’tranced in dreaming thought, 
A softer, deeper spell enchants 

Than e’er by medicine-man was wrought, 
Who culls strange powers in ruder plants. 


itl. 


The flowery sprite she sees no more : 
Before her stands a statelier form 
For simple maidens to adore, 
With youth, with love, with triumph warm. 


ZIV. 


His bronzéd limbs so lordly seem, 
Puesus, nor any antique god, 

Than he that islet of the stream 
More gloriously a Delos trod! 


xv. 


The eagle’s feathers are his crest ; 

His well-strung bow is in his grasp ‘ 
Dark-haired Arotxo of the West! 

Dusk maid! in him thy chieftain clasp! 


xvi. 
O, Fancy ! nothing may confine 
Thy visions wide to age or clime ! 
O, Love! still lovely, still-divine, 
Wherever human pulses chime! 


xVII. 
Sleep, artless maiden, sleep, nor start 
If ripples light thy fingers lave ! 
Sleep, lulled by thine own happy heart 
And Juniata’s murmuring wave ! Writs Greeon. 


U. &. store-ship Electra, Pensacola, May 20th, 1848. 
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‘Now beyond that height, 
A pure intelligence, he wings his way 
Through wond’rous scenes, new open’d in the world 
Invisible ; amid the general quire 
Of saints and angels, rapt with joy divine, 
Which fills, o’erflows, and ravishes the soul.’ Matrét. 


Towerine to a stupendous altitude, a bold and solitary rock cast 
its black shadow over the world of horrors. A spiral path, winding 
among grim ahd threateuing crags, afforded the only access to its 
summit. Upon this we entered, and proceeded a short distance, 
when we were startled by a rushing sound, as of many waters, and 
instantaneously beheld a stately angel confronting us. His wings 
blazed with crimson light, his flowing garments were spangled with 
electric fire, and his golden sandals shone with radiating splendor. 
Standing in a focus of glory, he brandished a mighty dagger, that 
gleamed before our eyes like flashes of lightning, and motioned us 
to retire. After an attentive scrutiny, however, the spirit permitted 
my companion and myself to advance. Clairvoyant now informed 
me that the guardian of the pass was the same avenging minister 
which was commissioned to thrust our first parents from the Garden 
of Eden, and that the weapon which he wielded was the ‘ flaming 
sword’ that ‘turned every way’ to prevent their reéntrance. His 
duty was, at present, to drive back rebellious souls whieh should en- 
deavor by this avenue to escape from torment. 

Above us extended a sombre canopy of clouds; but the track 
which had beén gilded by the feet of heavenly messengers upon 
their errands to the lower sphere illumined the solitude. The moun- 
tain proved to be the same which every Christian is obliged to struggle 
over in his journey to happier regions. Few who stumble and fall 
to its base resume the ascent, but go down to everlasting wretched- 
ness ; while those who ‘take heed to their steps’ are abundantly re- 
warded for their perseverence. Weary and endless seemed the 
road ; indeed, I was almost tempted to request my companion to re- 
conduct me earthward, when a sweet voice broke upon the surround- 
ing stillness‘ ‘ Without divine assistance,’ said the cherub, for from 
such the words emanated, ‘you cannot conquer! On earth I am 
called Faith, and it is mine to afford the heart a victory over every 
trial. Behold how I can render even these gloomy clouds, which 
now impede your progress, subservient to your exaltation!’ Imme- 
diately an immense number of voices broke forth into an anthem of 
surpassing melody; the heavy vapors which encompassed us as- 
sumed the rosy flush of morning, and upheaving with a pleasant 
motion, bore us toward the apex of the mountain. ‘ This,’ thought 
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I, ‘must be the vestibule of heaven!’ Perceiving my emotion, the 
cherub smiled and cried exultingly : ‘ Thou see’st but the twilight of 
Paradise !’ 

Again there was a burst of music, and forthwith I stood upon a 
green plain, looking down upon and compassing in my view innu- 
merable planetary systems, the orbs of which paved the boundless 
area like garlands of jewels. Surveying the wide-spread scene, 
much to excite wonder and admiration was presented to my vision. 
But nothing made a stronger impression upon my enlarged and vivi- 
fied faculties than a broad arch of fire, which, ascending from our 
earth, now a mote in the distance, expanded as it approached the spec- 
tator, and then diminished as it receded toward some point in infini- 
tude. This the cherub declared to be the track left by the chariot 
which bore Elijah to heaven, and since his era the speedy thorough- 
fare for many a martyr from the throes of persecution. 

Bidding us remain where we were placed, the cherub who conveyed 
us thithey expanded his plumes, and like a spear of silver shot away 
to a dim and indistinct body, which seemed traversing with great 
rapidity the thoroughfare of space. Soon after, the moving object 
changed its direction and approached the spot where we were stand- 
ing. From having resembled an irregular nebula of stars, the float- 
ing mass now resolved itself into a spherical figure, and before many 
moments became a clearly-defined and luminous orb. 

Careering along with accelerating velocity, it drew nearer and 
nearer, until it was discerned to be an immense comet. Expanding 
and brightening as it advanced, it filled two-thirds of the aérial dome 
with its disc, and diffused a splendor exceeding the sun in effulgence. 
Within a comparatively. short distance of the mountain, it whirled 
about its tremendous globe in a sharp ellipsis, and rested its magnifi- 
cent train upon the eminence near our feet. The cherub now beck- 
oned us to approach, and we obeyed with fear and hesitation. Broad 
as the vision could extend, and stretching forth in a vista of light, 
the train afforded us the means of ingress to the comet. It resem- 
bled a bridge of pearl, or the frozen foam of a cataract, and was in- 
laid with fragments of dismembered planets, that still gleamed with 
phosphorescent lustre. Urged along by our winged ciceroni, we 
reached a lofty portal of crystalline rock in the side of the orb, and 
through this entered upon a scene of transcendent beauty. We oc- 
cupied the centre of a vast and hollow ball, the periphery of which 
was composed of a wall of translucent and varivusly-tinted stones, 
that glowed like gems endued with vitality, while the lower area was 
diversified with petrified forests and streams of liquid marble. Arbors 
of colored coral were seattered along the principal ways, and sitting 
under these we noticed a number of dignified individuals in close 
communion with shining ministers. These, the cherub informed me, 
were the souls of philosophers who delighted while upon earth in 
surveying the evolutions of suns and systems, and extolling Derry by 
dissertating upon the glorious architecture of the heavens. The 
pleasing duty was theirs, in this locomotive of the skies, to cleave 
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the utmost limits of space, and visit every star, planet, or satellite 
that peopled the universe. 

Chief among these voyagers was Sir Isaac Newron, to whom 
was allotted the momentous employment of regulating whole sys- 
tems, of reillumining decayed suns, rejuvenating orbs purified by 
flood or fire, constricting or enlarging their orbits, and dividing the 
pi, ns 4p machinery of the whirling myriads of twinklers that 
revolved around the invisible centre. ‘ Once,’ said the cherub, ‘ with 
a mind overwrought by contemplating the wonders of the solar 
sphere, he imagined that the whole fabric was gradually tending to 
dissolution, and in the holy madness of enthusiasm and science be- 
sought the AuTHor to avert a catastrophe so terrible. Now,’ con- 
tinued the spirit, ‘ his supplication receives a meed which none but 
Omnipotence could bestow, and few save the recipient could appre- 
ciate. It is his task to mark and remedy all irregularities among the 
blazing hosts, and anon to return to the high court of heaven for new 
missions. Within this traverser of limitless regions are contained 
the appliances of his lofty labors. Here are stores of electricity, at- 
mospheres and vapors of every description, whirlwinds, siroccos, 
monsoons, boreal blasts and summer zephyrs; levers beyond the 
calculations of Archimedes; magnets that can change the tendency 
of the bulkiest planets; and, in fine, all that is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the divine purposes.’ 

While the cherub thus discoursed, we were careering upon our 
way to the ‘City of the Blessed,’ and occasionally beheld an iris- 
ae angel gliding past upon a message of mercy or vengeance. 

y degrees the number increased, and some settled upon and entered 
our vehicle. Clairvoyant, who, succumbing to the presence of higher 
beings, had long since resigned his office of interpreter, seemed as 
much astonished by surrounding wonders as myself; and, like a child 
who recognizes the superior wisdom of a parent, stood at once de- 
lighted and overawed by the teachings of our ethereal companion. 
Unnecessary was it however to inform us that already we were 
within the atmosphere of Paradise, for the brilliance which our fly- 
ing conveyance shed upon its own path began rapidly to decrease in 
the effulgence which streamed from another source. Halcyon and 
exhilarating, the air grew redolent with odors, and as we cleared the 
liquid sky every breeze wafted melody. At length the comet 
attained a landing-place, and we issued forth upon our journey to 
the mansions of the Beatified. Bands of angels were employed 
upon the quays of the city in depositing and despatching by various 
conveyances bales and envelopes of different sizes and value. These, 
I learned from the cherub, were blessings destined for our world, 
and intended for the benefit of mankind, though too often misused. 
Some were sent in answer to fervent prayers, others gratuitously ; 
but all bore the insignia of heaven, although the eyes of mortals 
were generally too dim to discover, upon their reception, the evi- 
dences of their divine authorship. 

Beholding this spiritual and indeed corporeal bounty, I felt 
abashed when recollecting how often I had attributed to my own 
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effort or prudence the comforts experienced in another sphere, when 
in fact they emanated directly from the ‘Giver of all good gifts.’ 
Approaching the gates of Elysium, we noticed upon a verdant mead 
near the margin of a stream, which flowed with transparent silver, a 
bevy of children engaged in merry pastimes. They were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and wore chaplets of amaranth. Their sports seemed 
to afford no weariness, and they gambolled about like painted insects 
inasunbeam. At times they sang deliciously; and although never 
venting their happiness in laughter, smiled with such heart-felt glad- 
ness, that their faces were luminous as new-born stars. 

From this galaxy of infantine loveliness a fair creature came 
bounding toward us, hymning praises as she moved, and arousing a 
thousand perfumes from the flowers which she pressed. Instantly she 
was at my side, and with a countenance expressive of superhuman 
intelligence and kindness, looked upon me for recognition. My soul 
responded to her silent greeting, for I beheld in that glorious body 
the ennobled resemblance of a dear sister who had been transferred 
from earth in the years of her childhood, ‘ Best beloved of all ter- 
restrial things !’ I exclaimed, ‘this meeting is as much of heaven as 
an unhallowed being like myself deserves! Permit me to touch 
but your hand, that I may assure my bewildered senses this inter- 
view is not the workings of an overwrought imagination.’ 

‘ Not so, my brother,’ replied Marguerite, ‘ for it is not proper that 
the immortal! should come into contact with dissoluble humanity. 
While therefore I rejoice to behold you in these deathless regions, 
am allowed to make myself known, and to accompany you wherever 
you are permitted to wander, I must remain intangible until you 
come hither, forever released from the clogging frame which you are 
too soon to resume. Since the hour which wafted me from sublunary 
scenes to these of unvarying enjoyment, I have often been as near 
you as at this moment. Some sins have I prevented you from com- 
mitting, and much evil, pain and danger have removed from your 
pathway. Know, then, that for you and others loved on earth I am 
a guardian-angel !’ 

‘ Alas, sweet sister!’ replied I, ‘how often must I have grieved 
the purity and spotless innocence of your beatitude !’ 

Smiling, she rejoined: ‘ The blessed are not grieved. We look 
upon the affairs of men as trifles far below any thing but a glance of 
sympathy. We rejoice in their efforts to be holy, but know not sor- 
row for any thing; that were ¢ontrary to the fiat of the ALmienry. 
While you wept by my dying bed, even before the animal ma- 
chine rested from its final convulsions, my spirit was released, and I 
hovered over the melancholy group, half wishing to wipe away your 
tears with some evidence of my felicity. Death to me was of trifling 
moment. Ceasing to breathe, heaven rushed upon my vision. Such 
an ocean of exulting voices, such transcendently magnificent pros- 
pects, such unimaginable ecstacy ; poured upon and rapt my senses, 
that earth and all it contained was at once forgotten. Away I flew 
to the arms of Him who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven !’ 
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Having thus spoken, she turned her beaming eyes upon her com- 
panions, now gathered around us, who catching her ardor burst forth 
into an anthem which receded and returned in its fulness as they 
sported about, like winds freighted with the breathings of A£olian 
lyres. And thus we eutered the glowing arches of Paradise. More 
intense than lightning, a glory rested upon the illimitable area. 
Gorgeous palaces, stupendous temples, fabrics of unsurpassed ele- 
gance, and thoroughfares paved with jewels, reflected a lustre almost 
insupportable to my weak powers. Over head a firmament quivered 
with light, but yet neither sun nor moon was visible. A. solitary star 
was the only orb that relieved the unbroken extent of the immea- 
surable sphere. Increasing, as we went, a radiance issued from this 
which laved the golden roofs, the crystal columns and glittering 
streets beneath like living fire. This Marguerite declared to be the 
‘Star of Bethlehem.’ ‘ With the resurrection of the Saviour,’ she 
continued, ‘it arose to the place which it now occupies, and myriads 
of the redeemed find their joys enhanced by gazing upon its splen- 
dor. Let us follow whither it leads !’ 

Proceeding through spacious avenues, where arcades of lofty trees 
shook from their blossoms inspiring odors, and made music with their 
animated leaves, we advanced from one scene of magnificence to 
another, until my senses became for some time too much bewildered 
to notice particularly any object. However, as reflection and serenity 
gradually returned, I gazed with delight on every side. 

All seemed happiness and beauty. Proud forms crowded the tes- 
sellated pavements, or high above us darted along the air like meteors. 
Beneath noble colonnades the saints and martyrs of other days con- 
versed upon sacred themes, or exhibited to their compeers some new 
evidence of divine favor. Each bore suspended from the neck ‘a 
‘white stone’ in which a new name had been written by the Lamb, 
while their raiment was of the same dazzling complexion. At one 
place Saint Peter, Luther, Wesley and Calvin, were observable dis- 
coursing together, as my heavenly guide informed me, upon a subject 
which had recently produced much schism among the churches on 
earth. Saint Peter, as was inferrible from his looks and gestures, 
equally repudiating the innovation with his humbler companions. 
Passing, I heard the former pronounce with deep emphasis the fol- 
lowing words: ‘It had been better for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than after they had known, to turn from the 
holy commandment, delivered unto them!’ His eyes flashed with 
holy indignation, and towering in height as he strode, he took Wesley 
by the arm, and the group disappeared behind the angle of a street, sur- 
rounded with a blaze of light which dissipated their own shadows. 

Gazing through a long vista of superb mansions, interspersed 
with gardens and extensive grounds, I perceived something which 
resembled a luminous ai approaching with great swiftness, 
Soon after it swept by in the form of a glittering chariot, drawn by 
winged creatures that scarcely touched the soil as they moved, and 
seemed to exult in their occupation. The wheels of the vehicle were 
of silver, studded with jewels, and emitted a shower of corruscations 
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at every ademas while ‘the body was cmunel of rose- alee’ 
flame, and appeared as though wrought from the crimson clouds of 
morning. Within was seated a venerable personage with flowing 
beard and snowy hair. He wore a resplendent tiara, and his under 
dress, for he was without a mantle, shone like golden armor. 

‘ Behold !’ cried Marguerite, ‘ the translated seer Elijah. It is thus 
he traverses the plains ‘of Paradise !’ 

My attention was next attracted by an imposing edifice which two 
dignified individuals were just entering. These I learned were Laza- 
rus and Father Abraham, by faith rendered equal participants of feli- 
city. Marguerite now conveyed me to a palace constructed of trans- 
parent rubies, the porticos of which were supported by pillars of 
pearl that gleamed like white sun-clouds, and were guarded by statues 
of fleckless ivory. These last represented the several virtues, and 
looked or pointed toward the kindling star of Bethlehem. Various 
bas-reliefs, emblematical of piety triumphant over ignominy and ad- 
versity, decorated the panels, and filled the glyphs of the building. 
One portrayed a mortal surrounded by want and wretchedness, ano- 
ther was painfully descriptive of incidents calculated to render even pa- 
tience rebellious, and the remainder exhibited instances of suffering 
which to finite comprehensions might have seemed the conceptions of 
demons. 

Ascending a lofty stair-case, we entered a saioon of vast dimensions, 
and furnished with all the appliances of regal grandeur. A table 
extended the full length of the apartment, and was graced by a noble 
company. Above the heads of the assembly embroidered drapery, 
of most exquisite tint and tissue, formed a pavilion of unrivalled rich- 
ness, and was looped aside by gems that scintillated with every hue of 
the rainbow. The multitude were arrayed in robes whiter than 
newly-opened lilies, and wore coronals of excessive worth and bright- 
ness. ‘They were celebrating the mystical sacrifice of the Lamb, 
‘drinking of his blood, and eating of his body.’ Upon a dais, high 
above others, sat the figure of one, who performed the duties of en- 
tertainer, and was not more conspicuous for his position and the de- 
ference awarded him, than from the incomparable magnificence of his 
regalia. His countenance was familiar to me, and I soon recapitu- 
lated his eventful history. 

Among the poorest and most abject of a bustling metropolis, he 
obtained a scanty livelihood by menial employments. Sickness pros- 
trated him, and penurious charity for awhile prolonged his miserable 
existence. This failing, he languished in neglect and solitude, racked 
by disease and pinched with famine. Without mur muring, he appealed 
from the deaf ears of men to those which are ever open to the sup- 
plications of the unhappy. From his youth upward he had been 

noted for puritanism and jeered at for self-immolating morality. 
Weak enough to forego advantages of questionable rectitude, and too 
superstitious to disobey his conscience, the world beheld him as a sim- 
ple fellow, and silently acquiesced in the justice of his self imposed 
misery. Thrust into a rough coffin, his carcass was conveyed by a 
dirty cart tothe ungarnished repository of unclaimed vagrants. None 
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had leisure to honor his obsequies, and his funeral cortége consisted 
of the last and only friend he ever possessed, a poor starvling cur, 
which he once rescued from perishing. In course of time, the spot 
where his remains reposed was demanded by an increasing populace 
for stores and dwellings, and his bones, in common with the skeletons 
of many others, were ejected from their grave by the shovels of reck- 
less workmen. Summoned to attend his inquest, I was necessitated 
to enter the gloomy chamber where he died. The walls were green 
with mildew and crumbling with age. A solitary window, where 
broken panes were stuffed with rags, shed a dismal hue upon the scene. 
Insects swarmed, and marauding rats came boldly from their lurking 
places. Infection and horror pervaded the cell, and the hazard of a 
putrid atmosphere induced a speedy verdict. But the tenant of this 
loathsome abode had received a welcome in better mansions, and 
from the chrysalis of a beggar had emerged a creature of light and 
majesty. He was now compeer of the highest in the heavenly city. 
Numerous attendants obeyed the behests of the assemblage, and 
among these a maiden remarkable for beauty provoked inquiry. 
Marguerite briefly related her story. 

‘Young and unexperienced, she left a country homestead for the 

busy mart, and sought her bread upon its muddy waters. Blooming 
and unsophisticated, her charms and credulity invoked the destroyer, 
and réndered her an easy victim. Affectionate and confiding, she re- 
lapsed from virtue before she could weigh the perils of her course, 
and bartered reputation for the gilded and evanescent allurements of 
deceitful fortune. She was a mistress when she intended to have been 
a wife, and an outcast ere she distrusted her protector! The first 
barriers of morality overpassed, the declivity to ruin has little terror, 
and she who was most precise becomes the most daring. Deserted 
by her seducer, a brothel afforded shelter; and with a mind soured 
by disappointment and desperate with revenge, corruption became 
her study, and from the victimized she assumed the victimizer. Hell 
howls with furious exultation at such spectacles! Through what 
revolting scenes she passed! in what dehkaucheries, robberies and 
midnight atrocities was she not a participant! Reflection drowned 
in dissipation, conscience paralyzed by constant enormity, her career 
was fearful, but as usual, transient. Malady soon preyed upon her 
frame ; and, thrust from the lazar-house of infamy, she was hurried to 
a hospital, where, among kindred wretches, she received from public 
munificence those alleviatives which another mode of life might have 
enabled her to command from sympathizing friends and relatives. 
With physical suffering remorse unloosed her scourge and the future 
displayed its horrors. A good priest, braving contagion and death, 
anid exchanging ease for duty, beheld her agony, and laved her 
wounded heart with a balsam of sqvereign efficacy. She prayed, 
repented, and was forgiven; believed, and ‘it was accounted unto 
her for righteousness.’ 

‘ Lingering, agonizing, for many months no signs of impatience 
escaped her. She departed, and her spirit was escorted hither b 
angels. Would that you might have heard the rapture of the hea- 
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venly hosts ‘ over that one sinner who repented!’ Mary Magdalen, 
who cannot estimate less deeply the remission of sins, is her constant 
companion, They are of one family, and, like many others ‘ plucked 
as brands from the burning,’ unite in praising the Repeemer. The 
maiden, it is true, occupies an humble position; nevertheless, she 
feels her undesert, and is thankful for her present situation. Hour 
by hour, with expanding intelligence, her happiness increases. Let 
us proceed elsewhere.’ 

Descending to the street, I noticed that the ‘ Star of Bethlehem,’ 
as if conscious of the hallowed scene which we had witnessed, was 
more dazzling than previously, and shot its pellucid rays the length 
and breadth of the firmament. It seemed to breathe out glory. In- 
deed, as we advanced, heaven kindled with mightier radiance, and 
my companion informed me that she never passed along its thorough- 
fares without being sensible at each time of superadded lustre. 

‘Seated within a temple, the vestibule of which was supported by 
figures of Justice, Religion, Liberty and Peace, Wasuineton, with 
accumulated majesty upon his brow, held communion with Moses, 
Alfred, William Tell, Wallace and Gustavus Vasa. They were 
dilating upon the heaven-directed events which rescued their respec- 
tive people ‘from the house of bondage ;’ mutually ascribing the 
success which followed their efforts in behalf of civil and religious 
freedom to the workings of superhuman agencies, to divine and mira- 
culous interference ; and raising their eyes, tendered ‘ to Gop alone 
the glory.’ Around them were congregated the patriots of many 
eras, while the walls and ceiling of the edifice were blazoned with 
their virtuous maxims and achievements. 

Continuing our walk, my attention was arrested by an incident 
which awed me into momentary forgetfulness of the matchless ob- 
jects with which we were surrounded. A sound like the collective 
thunders of a tropical tempest, mingled with the hissings of light- 
nings and the moanings of turbulent winds, passed quickly above 
us, and before I recovered my equanimity, was roaring and bluster- 
ing far in the distance. Marguerite smiled at my confusion, and at 
once assuaged my alarm. ‘Upon that storm-cloud,’ exclaimed the 
child, ‘invisible from the excessive brightness of these skies, soars 
along the philosopher and philanthropist Franklin. While in the 
body, it was his greatest happiness to benefit his fellow-men. He 
was also a student of nature’s laws, and explored the phenomena of 
electricity ; detecting the causes which rendered the scathing bolt 
terrific, curbing its fury, and rendering it the plaything of science. 
He is now commissioned to marshal the black squadrons of the air 
and convey the purifying fire and refreshing shower whithersoever the 
parched and arid earth requires their fructifying influences. Along 
torrid plains, across sluggish and stagnant Jakes and oceans, through 
domains where pestilence and death stalk unrestrained, he scours 
upon his cloudy vehicle, diffusing benisons. Tainted atmospheres 
he disinfects, suffocating and scorching temperatures he refrigerates 
and enlivens, heaves the torpid billows, and releases the seaman from 
his dreary and prolonged imprisonment upon slumberous waters. 
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Sometimes a shaft from his armory may crush and destroy, but such 
is the will of Derry. His servant wheels the tremendous artillery, 
but it is the ‘ red right arm’ that points the thunder-bolt !’ 

Proceeding through the principal streets of Paradise, among 
splendors and visions too intense and multitudinous for either de- 
scription or enumeration, we reached the banks of a broad and 
beautiful stream, which divided the celestial metropolis into two 
equal parts. Limpid and sparkling, its waters were painted over 
with the lovely scenery along its borders, were tinted with the lus- 
trous skies above, and rippled against the shores in broken rainbows. 
Upon each side were groves of trees, which bore immortal fruit, and 
stooped their branches as though inviting the countless throng be- 
neath to partake of their bounty. This Marguerite assured me was 
the ‘River of Life,’ and that whosoever tasted of its waves from 
thenceforth could never know thirst or hunger. Here in measure- 
less abundance was a panacea for every sorrow. Memory at its 
brink lost all that embittered it upon earth, and retained only what 
was agreeable. 

Over its bosom, wafted by spicy gales, many stately vessels glided 
to and fro, filled with happy beings whose songs and triumphal shout- 
ings arose in ceaseless ecstacy, and were reéchoed by the harps and 
voices of myriads from hill and valley. Among some rushes which 
fringed a little bay, I noticed the cradle which once contained the 
infant Moses, and hard by, the same good angel which wafted the 
precious freight to the feet of Pharaoh’s daughter. Noah’s great 
work of faith, ‘the ark,’ was moored to a crystal rock, and the em- 
blematic dove flew in and out of its windows. A few ships passed 
near enough to disclose their name and character. One I recognized 
as the fisherman’s shallop from which Curist rebuked the tempest ; 
another was used in the miraculous draught of fishes. There floated 
the first bark which bore missionaries to the unenlightened heathen, 
and the May-F.Lower, which transported to the wintry shores of 
New-England the Puritan Fathers. Beside these were many which 
occupied less important places as emissaries of religion and philan- 
thropy, and were witnesses of divine clemency, or agents in events 
productive of benefit to the world and glory to the Ruter of the 
universe. Simon, whose nets were once filled by a miracle, ferried 
us across the river; and, attaining the fields upon the opposite side, 
we were soon after perambulating another quarter of the Holy Ely- 
sium. 

Advancing with an immense crowd, that poured like a glittering 
flood along the polished pavements, and seemed urging their way to 
a certain point, we came at last to an extensive plain, in the centre 
of which was erected a pavilion of great dimensions and of aston. 
ishing sumptuousness. It something resembled the Tabernacle 
which the Israelites sat up in the wilderness, but was decorated with 
allegorical designs allusive to Gop’s people in different ages. Above 
it floated in colossal folds the ‘ Banner of the Cross,’ and around it 
were the sacerdotal paraphernalia and priestly symbols of many 
eras. Thither we sopabied ; and while I gazed upon the wonders 
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about me, Marguerite explained the cause of this gathering, ‘ There 
is much joy,’ said she, ‘over the return of one prodigal. Long has 
he wandered from the paths of peace, but now records his name 
among the ransomed. All heaven congregates to celebrate this ac- 
cession to the ranks of the blessed. Look on, and may this sublime 
spectacle influence you, when returned to earth, to emulate the ex- 
ample of your rejuvenated fellow-mortal.’ 

Scarcely had she spoken, when a band of angels, tracking their 
course with fire, and diffusing a lightning radiance from their coro- 

nals, surged through the air upon sounding pinions, and blew a blast 
from golden trumpets that made the towers of Paradise tremble with 
its vibrations. Legion upon legion succeeded, and in different groups 
diverged toward the four winds, summoning as they flew the tenants 
of these blissful abodes to the place of convention. Hosts upon 
hosts, of ‘ every kindred, tongue and people,’ came, singing hosannas, 
from the various sections of the city, and took their places upon the 
area. Unbroken harmony and order prevailed, though the coacer- 
vated inhabitants of the earth would have seemed but an atom com- 
pared with that unnumbered and innumerable multitude. Gabriel, 
assisted by Uriel, Zephon and Uzziel, marshalled the vast concourse, 
and arranged the interminable procession. In front were placed 
most of the patriarchs of the antediluvian world. Abel, the earliest 
martyr of faith, occupied the van. His costume was magnificent, 
and embroidered with altars and other sacrificial devices. 

Next came Noah, with Shem and Japhet. Adam and Eve suc- 
ceeded. They were assigned a secondary rank, because their want 
of principle in one instance had caused misery to the human family ; 
whereas the former, by obedience to the divine mandate, had opened 
a new and more hopeful era for their species. Righteous Lot was 
also conspicuous among the ancients. Enoch, who was permitted to 
enter heaven without experiencing the pangs of mortal dissolution, 
advanced a little apart from the throng, and was surrounded by a co- 
hort of gleaming ministers. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, with a train 
of descendants, next passed along. Observable above others was 
the pure-minded Joseph and his well-beloved brother Benjamin. 
An endless array of kings and nobles of all epochs and countries fol- 
lowed. There we beheld Melchisedec, shedding as he walked a 
blaze of glory ; Nimrod, the pastoral prince ; David, the ‘ monarch 
minstrel,’ in company with his son Solomon, the heir of wisdom, 
each transcending the splendors of their respective earthly courts by 
the lustre of their heavenly crowns and garments. King Alfred the 
Good, and David the Humane, of Scotland,’ preceded the rulers of 
modern date who, in spite of the temptations and political snares ever 
attendant upon royalty and always obnoxious to virtue and spiritual 
ennoblement, had achieved victories over themselves. 

But a scroll broad as cerulean space would prove too circumscribed 
for a catalogue of the prominent members of that mighty congrega- 
tion. Prophets, clergymen and statesmen, poets, philosophers, his- 
torians, physicians, philanthropists, from the humblest to the greatest, 
swelled the procession, and with their various costumes and insignia 
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presented a spectacle of indescribable grandeur. There were ban- 
ners of every hue, and blazoned with an infinite variety of emblems 
and mottoes. One of these specimens of ethereal heraldry struck 
me as peculiarly beautiful. It was borne by a blue-eyed youth, 
upon whose face the speaking lineaments of genius and religious 
zeal were pencilled with a vividness and distinctness that elicited the 
homage of the spectator. He seemed the personification of death- 
less hope and holy emulation, and moved among the throng as ae 
urged forward by a resistless agency and a burning aspiration. His 
oriflamme presented the similitude of a rising sun, above which was 
the word ‘ Excelsior.’ As file after file pressed on, I noticed that 
the inhabitants of Heaven exhibited samples of every clime and 
creed. Heathens who, directed by the light within, although its 
purity had been obscured by the mists of superstition and error, 
were among the blessed. Thousands, accustomed to believe in a 
spurious faith, were nevertheless partners with primitive saints and 
devotees; while many who never lisped but the solitary prayer 
which terminated their existence, were not the least in that exulting 
concourse. The ‘thief’ executed with the Saviour of the world now 
realized the promise given him in the agonies of dissolution, and bore 
as his ensign the instrument of his corporeal punishment. 

With ‘a glorious body,’ proportioned to his enlarged faculties, the 
Laplander, escaped from the inclemencies of a frozen zone, revelled 
in the unsullied skies and buoyant airs of Paradise. No longer tor- 
tured by blistering sands, cruel thirst and unsatiated hunger, the Ish- 
maelite, for improving his one talent, was here rewarded with ineffa- 
ble delights. The sable Ethiopian, who invoked the Gop of gods 
in fear and mystery, now worshipped Hr in rapture. The sallow 
Oriental, who endeavored to merit a seat among the tenants of a 
better region by self-denial and bitter penances, found, although his 
creed had been defective and his holiness ‘ but as filthy rags,’ that 
Derry could forgive a weakness and remunerate a just intention. 
Bedizened no longer with barbarous talismans, nor the victim of 
juggling ‘ medicine-men’ and blind prophets, the red Indian beheld 
a lovelier elysium than fable or imagination ever pictured, and dis- 
covered that an act of mercy or justice, the desire even for rectitude, 
or perhaps an hour of sincere penitence for faults committed, had 
obtained for him an eligible place in the ‘ white man’s heaven.’ 

Aroused from native indolence or sensuality by the strong appeal 
of some laborious missionary of Christianity, the inhabitants of the 
luxurious South Sea Islands here acknowledged the truth of that 
wonderful revelation which almost crazed his imbecile intelligence ; 
and in the fruition of happiness and purity, felt that his feeble exer- 
tions to gain that halcyon country which had been pointed out to him, 
were recompensed beyond the power of computation. Heirs of 
fortune and authority, to whom ambition and power proffered seduc- 
tive allurements; the aggrieved and wretched, to whom revenge 
beckoned ; minds which in their might could have received the ap- 
plause of centuries, or have arrayed against each other jealous 
nations, here learned the inestimable prize which virtue, moderation 
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and righteous motive secures, and perceived how much more excel- 
lent is the benison of the Atmiguty than the awards of passion, 
pomp and pleasure, or the plaudits of fellow creatures. 

All these swelled the sacred army which deployed along the plain, 
advanced beneath triumphal arches, and made Paradise resound 
with anthems of gladness. Throngs of children preceded the glit- 
tering host, strewing the way with garlands, and raising their sweet 
voices in concert with the gush of melody which arose from the ocean 
of deathless beings. These, with crowds of women, appeared to 
compose the larger portion of heaven’s tenantry, and every where 
occupied a prominent station ; truly, according to the venerable Ro- 
meyn, ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ In rapturous silence I 
beheld the victorious legions of the ‘ Prince of Peace’ sweeping 
along like lambent stars, and extending like a belt of burnished me- 
tal across the. fields of Elysium. Above and around them were 
squadrons of angels, that darted to and fro like flashes of the north- 
ern aurora; impinging the air and the ground with prismatic colors, 
and glowing every moment with more intense radiance. 

‘ Whither,’ at length I inquired, ‘ do these proceed ? 

‘They go up,’ replied Marguerite, ‘ to the house of the Fatuer.’ 

‘ And is there,’ continued I, ‘a fabric which can enclose such a 
countless multitude ? 

‘He whom the Heavens of Heavens cannot contain,’ rejoined the 
child, ‘ has power to construct a temple ample enough for His ser- 
vants; beside, have you not read that in ‘ our FatHeEr’s house there 
are many mansions?’ Let us follow the pageant.’ 

Leagues upon leagues the procession extended, the van extinct in 
distance, while the rear was equally beyond the reach of my finite 
vision. By columns and monuments, amid meadows and gardens, 
over hills and through delicious valleys, across shining streams and 
under breezy groves, the train wound its way, appearing and disap- 
pence like the congregated fleet of a nation rising and sinking with 

road and undulating billows. Upon a sky-piercing elevation, the 
dizzy peaks of which glittered in the noon of heaven like colossal 
diamonds, there stood a fabric of immeasurable proportions. Enve- 
loped in a cloud of scathing effulgence, which repulsed the eye, it 
loomed loftier and more sublimely awful as we approached. A porch, 
wide as the universe, received the advancing multitude, and door- 
ways arched with precious stones admitted them to the penetralia of 
the building. : 

Standing within the vestibule appeared a personage of superior 
stature, and of august deportment. The expression of his counte- 
nance was sedate but benignant, and he evinced the consciousness of 
matchless intelligence. His hair was brown, and it floated in ringlets 
upon his shoulders, and his beard was full and pliable. Authority and 
invincible power was expressed in every attitude and movement, 
while an indescribable charm played around his lips, and modified the 
sternness of his expansive forehead. Searcely approaching a smile, 
his face disclosed innate urbanity and love, and although his words 
were few, there was something in the manner of their utterance which 
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rendered them momentous and imposing. Reverence, mingled with 
fear, caused me to shrink from his glance until reassured by a look of 
kindness, when the throng by which I was circummured alone pre- 
vented me from prostrating myself before him. A crown of golden 
thorns encompassed his head, surmounted by a halo that shone like 
the white heat of a furnace. Wherever he moved the air sparkled, 
and whenever he spoke the multitude burst into songs of adoration, 

He was surrounded by a host of worshippers. and among these 
I recognised the beneficiaries of his super-human ministrations 
There knelt the once blind ‘ Bartimeus,’ now rejoicing in the sight of 
his great physician and Saviour. ‘ Lazarus’ rescued from corporal 
and and spiritual death; ‘the man’ cured of the palsy; ‘he, whose 
withered arm was restored,’ the ‘ daughter of Jairus,’ raised by her 
father’s faith, and blessed through her own; the ‘maiden’ awakened 
from the slumbers of the tomb; the ‘leper’ cleansed from loathsome 
blotches ; the ‘ deaf and dumb’ released from silence, and his ear uv- 
sealed by an omnipotent mandate ; with other recipients of his clem- 
ency bending before their Prince and Benefactor, poured out their 
souls in fervent thanksgivings. The two angels who guarded the 
sepulchre where the mortal remains of their Lorp rested, stood on 
either hand, pleased at beholding their own splendor diminished by 
His unapproachable glories. At his feet sat Mary, ‘ most favored of 
women. As the throng passed, every diadem was cast down before 
Hi, and the anthem, ‘Worthy is the Lamb!’ resounded from myriads 
of tongues, like the reverberating roar of winds through unbounded 
forests. High above this came back the sweet response, ‘ Come, ye 
blessed of my father !’ 

Entering the temple, I beheld what only the language of inspira- 
tion could describe. Oppressed with the wonders of the place, and 
trembling at my own unworthiness, I became almost as torpid as the 
eternal pillars which supported the firmament-like roof above me, 
and stood speechless and powerless near my guide. Suddenly there 
arose a sound like the fluttering of many wings, mingled with thun- 
ders and loud music, hallelujahs from countless voices, and surging 
blasts from trumpets. Then followed a silence so deep that it seemed 
tangible. Again broke forth the full pean of heaven. The building 
gleamed with light, and its walls were like molten lava. A shout, a 
mighty outcry such only as a thoasand worlds could utter, succeeded, 
and instantly a cloud of pearly whiteness, but too dazzling fur human 
vision, filled the temple to its soaring arches. Marguerite turned to- 
ward me. I could not brook even her gaze. The light from her 
eyes was like arrows of silver shot into my whirling brain. 

‘ Here,’ said the child, ‘ we part for a season; you may advance no 
farther ; the glory about to be revealed amazes the most favored an- 
gel: veil your face until it be passed !’ 

As she uttered these words, the splendors of the cloud became so 
piercing that I reeled and sank upon the jewelled floor like one 
stricken down by lightning. The temple trembled with the roar of 
minstrelsy, and was filled with quivering effulgence, as though a me- 
teor had burst in its midst and laved it in a sea of fire. 
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Sensation momentarily deserted me, and I started frum my slumber, 
ee bewildered and astonished by the trance. The rising sun shone upon 
) my face; and I was again the companion of cold and dull mortality. 





THESEUS 





FORSAKING ARIADNE. 
























BY 





MRS. M E. Hewitt. 


Tt. 






Tue clustering islands lay in light, 

And in the moonbeams gleamed the flood ; 
When Tueseus, armed and nerved for flight, 
Beside the slumbering Cretan stood. 


1r 


‘ She sleeps !’ he said; her round white arm 
Soft pillowing her cheek of rose ; 

With each unveiled, unconscious charm 

Reclining there in deep repose. 


rit 


Oh! ne’er the sea-born Crrueris, 
New risen from the flashing brine, 
Upfloated to adoring eyes 
In loveliness so all divine ! 






Se ee 


Iv. 


! Her perfumed breath flows calm and pure, 
No dreams of harm assail the maid ; 
She sleeps in trusting faith secure, 

To wake forsaken and betrayed. 


v 
















For sternly on my spirit falls 
The awful voice of destiny ; 

That bids me where my country calls 
Her leader, champion, king in me. 


vi 






Where on the far Cecropian height, 
His white locks floating on the gale, 

My sire awaits from morn to night, 

With weary eyes, my coming sail : 


Vii. 


What doubt his aged heart alarms, 
And thrills his veins with frantic fear, 

While I, in Love’s voluptuous arms, 

Great Jove! inglorious linger here ! 
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VItIr. 


Here, fallen beneath the gods’ disdain, 
I wake, with vigor newly fraught, 
And rive away the sensual chain 
Whose glowing links seemed Trran-wrought. 


1x. 
Cast loose our bark ! for ere the morn 
The fates relentless I obey ; 
Leave thee, my Cretan maid! forlorn, 
And thee, oh, Naxos! far away. 


x. 
Away! away, o’er yonder deep, 
Ye wind-gods! speed our hurrying sail ; 
Ere she, abandoned, wake to weep, 
And freight with cries the morning gale, 


x!I. 


Lest maddening o’er her anguished lot, 
I backward turn to her alarms ; 

And sire and country be forgot 
Forevermore, within her arms. 


THOUGHTS ON OLD BOOKS. 


BY GEORGR PARK FISHFR. 





Cowper uttered but a half-truth when he styled books 


—— ‘ TALtsmans and spells 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Hold an unthinking multitude in thrall.’ 
Such ends they may indeed subserve ; but we choose, with Milton, 
to regard a good book as ‘ the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. A 
good book is always a valuable possession ; but when it has become 
venerable with age, and we know that for centuries it has been the 
companion and instructor of men, it becomes a priceless treasure. 
It is then a golden link that binds us to the spirit of the past. It is a 
legacy bequeathed to us by the departed. It is often a monument, 
standing amid desolation and ruin, and by its enduring inscriptions 
reminding us of a world of thought and life which has passed away, 
Hence it is that we love old books, as the best memorials of the great 
who are dead, the choicest friends in adversity, and the truest con- 
servators of letters. 
The Bible ! —its precepts of wisdom, the eloquence of its prophets 
and apostles, were not for us alone. Age after age has it elevated 
and soothed the heart of man. Sages of remote antiquity bowed 
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over its pages, and martyrs and heroes in other days drew strength 
from the depths of its inspiring waters. Its moving tales caught the 
ear of youth on the hills of Asia before Grecian or Roman civiliza- 
tion had their birth, and the echoes of its consolatory voice come to 
us from afar. 

And there is Homer! Standing at the head of poetical literature, 
the blind old bard whom seven cities claimed as their own, seems to 
sing to us with a deeper and softer melody. When we take up the 
Iliad we hold a book which, with its picturesque descriptions and 
simple lays of love and war, has delighted and instructed the finest 
minds for nearly three thousand years, and which comes to us stamped 
with the seal of their commendation. 

Authors complain of the severity of criticism ; but how unsparing 
a critic is Time! He remorselessly consigns to oblivion works 
which have attracted the gaze and admiration of courts and kings, 
and preserves those which he has rescued from the hand of neglect. 
Whatever has been suffered to live must have inherent excellence. 
Age has a prescriptive title to respect, and he is deemed impious who 
dares to insult a hoary head; so an old book, having survived the 
varied revolutions of taste, and outlived the angry voice of calumny, 
and ministered to the spiritual wants of thousands, is too sacred a 
thing to be roughly handled. 

Thus it is that we love old editions. Not that we are insensible to 
the comforts and refinements of this book-writing and book-printing 
era, but because they are in keeping with the simple style and homely 
strength of the fathers of our literature. We are free to confess that 
the black-letter and illuminations of Queen Elizabeth’s day have a 
greater charm for our eyes than the softest paper and most elegant 
type and the whitest covers of our latest poets. Have you never 
thought, reader, how Shakspeare would blush to see himself arrayed 
in dazzling gilt and morocco, covered all up with elucidations, and 
perched upon our superb centre-tables? And then first editions 
come directly from the author, as perchance with trembling appre- 
hension or careless unconsciousness he sent them forth,"his tender 
progeny, to be buffeted by readers and critics; they contain the ori- 
ginal preface and dedication, always full of interest to the true lover 
of books, and with their quaint forms and curious typography take us 
back to the troublous times which gave them birth. ‘In times of 
old,’ says Coleridge, ‘ books were as religious oracles,’ and the vene- 
rable garb in which they are clothed is well suited to their dignified 
position. Men wrote not for the gratification of the idle or the amuse- 
ment of the fastidious, but they wrote earnestly andtruly, There is 
no need of clearer evidence that Charles Lamb had a warm and 
genial heart than to know how he doted on his antique folios and 
early editions; and his glowing apostrophes to them, his silent but 
eloquent companions, find a warm response in every scholar’s heart. 

Go into an antiquarian library, and then linger in its spacious 
alcoves. You are in a grand mausoleum. It is not a charnel-house, 
filled with dismembered limbs and dead men’s bones, where the heart 
sickens at a spectacle of putrefaction and decay ; but it is a depository 
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of thoughts from the thinkers who have long ago been reduced to 
the dust which we in our daily walks tread beneath our feet. As we 
stand within the precincts of Santa Croce, or Westminster Abbey, 
we smile with pity and sadness at the countless tombs whose pom- 
pous epitaphs extol the unknown and long-forgotten; but here are 
monuments innumerable, reared by the labor of years, perhaps with 
night-watching and tears, and inscribed to their own memory, by 
men whom oblivion long ago claimed as herown. How many hours 
were devoted to their composition, as the eager scholar, in the court, 
the convent or the cloister, courted by the powerful or ries oe in 
poverty, fondly cherished the hope that he was writing for immor- 
tality! In the royal city of the dead we are wont to find the bedies 
of kings and heroes, with their martial deeds engraved in marble and 
‘ever-during brass.’ But here we have the great men of the world, 
the poets and apostles and philosophers, in the forms in which they 
first addressed instruction to their contemporaries. The body of 
Wickliffe was exhumed and his ashes scattered to the four winds ; 
but the hand of bigotry could not touch Wickliffe’s Bible, and here 
we behold it, speaking through its antique text with ten-fold elo- - 
quence. ‘Tyranny did its worst with More, but it spared the ‘ Utopia,’ 
the monument of his genius and philosophy. Centuries have passed 
since Sidney, the recluse, the scholar, ascended the scaffold, and 
bowing his head upon the block, uttered the memorable sentence : 
‘ We live in an age that makes Truth pass for Treason !’—but the 
executioner’s axe crushed not his immortal thoughts, and here are 
his discourses, replete with noble sentiments and animated by the 
lofty principles of freedom. 

In our time, books in every department of human inquiry have 
accumulated to an almost infinite extent; so that authorship is now 
an important and often a lucrative profession, and bibliography, or a 
knowledge of the titles and general character of books, exists as an 
independent branch of study. Surrounded as we are by this host of 
authors and books, it were strange indeed if we did not sometimes 
lose sight of the earlier writers; the pioneers who felled the tallest 
oaks and cleared a pathway for the literature and civilization of the 
present age. They were men of hard sinews and giant energies, 
who opened mines of thought and feeling, and in an age when phy- 
sical daring was esteemed more than mental power, denied themselves 
in a noble cause. And who of our poets can exhibit the pathos of 
Chaucer or the beauty of Spenser; Spenser, the ‘ sage wal serious 
poet,’ whom Milton pronounced a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas? Who has dived deeper into the human heart than Shaks- 
peare? Who has soared higher than Milton, whose themes since his 
time, as before, have been ‘ unattempted in prose or rhyme?” Who 
surpasses Sidney in critical and classical scholarship? How many 
superiors in intellect and piety have Brown and Barrow and Taylor 
and Hooker? Who is the father of experimental philosophy; of 
that system, which in an immeasurable degree has lightened the 
labors of man, overcome the barriers of nature, oceans and moun- 


tains ; chained to its service the elements and imponderable agents, 
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cond hented ropether the nana fantiby by the bonds of i interest 5 tind 
the silken ties of affection? Or if we were to turn to France, what 
should we find to be the Augustan era of Gallic literature? Would © 
it not be the age of Louis the Fourteenth, when Corneille, the father 
of French tragedy, and Moliere, the prince of all comedians, and a 
throng of associate scholars and orators, delighted the gay court of 
the metropolis ? Or beneath Italian skies, where can we find the 
compeers of Tasso, Petrarch and Dante ; of Dante, the Homer of 
the West, whose voice, like the organ-music of the ocean, becomes 
deeper and more thrilling as we recede from the view? Or if we 
look to Spain, who speak from her heart, who are the representatives 
of her literature, but Lope de Vega and Cervantes ? 

It is refreshing to turn from the ‘complicate sentences and involved 
style of too many of our own writers to the classical and noble dic- 
tion of Bacon. He drew ‘from the well of pure English undefiled.’ 
In his graver compositions, the stately periods, as they follow each 
other in majestic regularity and pleasing variety, are well suited to 
the dignity of the thought. In his essays he falls into a more familiar 
strain, as he employs the strong Saxon for purposes of less serious 
instruction. But the style of Bacon is always oracular. We ever 
feel ourselves in the presence of a teacher, whose instructions we are 
neither at liberty to disregard or disobey. There is a weight, a sin- 
cerity, almost a solemnity in the tone, which enforces conviction and 
seems without the fear of contradiction and confutation. But though 
his style is massive, it is none the less ornate ; and to our astonishment 
we learn that the solidity of his intellect is only equalled by the 
warmth of his fancy. 

We are aware that in certain superlatively polite circles it is con- 
sidered pedantic even to refer to the earlier English authors ; and the 
suggestion that our young men and ‘ educated’ girls can be instructed 
by them, is regarded as not a little derogatory to their dignity and to 
the reputation of this ‘enterprising’ age. Some of these amiable 
persons cannot read the old writers, without blushing at what they are 
pleased to term their vulgarity and grossness. We wonder these deli- 
eate people don’t lay aside their Bibles, because, forsooth, our good 
translators told plain facts in plain Saxon, without veiling them ‘with 
a gaudy covering of words. Let us be the last to defend or palliate 
aught that can taint the heart or tinge the imagination with impurity ; 
but we may be pardoned for saying that an age which has deified 
Lord Byron and Eugene Sue, lives in a glass house, and in accord- 
ance with the wholesome adage, should not throw stones. 

There are two old books which have become classical in our litera- 
ture, and though they are too little read, their excellence is commonly 
admitted. One is Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poesy.’ Its au- 
thor was one of the most brilliant and accomplished men of his time, 


so that Spenser but echoed the voice of his contemporaries, when 
he sung the pathetic lament: 


‘ DEATH, the devourer of all world’s delight, 
Hath robbed you and reft fro’ me our joy.’ 
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To a fine form and courtly address, and a mind enriched with all 
the learning of the ancients, he united those qualities of heart at once 
dignified and winning, which served to endear him to both sovereign 
and people. The ‘ Defence of Poesy’ bears the stamp of his genius, 
and for its original thought, adorned with beautiful imagery, deserves 
the description conveyed in his own words, when he styles it ‘the 
sweet food of sweetly uttered thoughts.’ This brave soldier laid 
aside the sword, and grasping the pen, strove to rescue his loved poesy 
from the neglect and disrepute into which it had fallen. By an argu- 
ment as convincing as it is beautiful, and fortified by apposite illustra- 
tions, he proves the superiority of the poet over the soldier, the histo- 
rian and the philosopher. He urges his countrymen to arouse from 
the lethargy into which they had sunk, and to cultivate these noble 
faculties which are at once the gift of Gop and the glory of men. 

Sir Thomas Browne is another writer of whom one can never tire. 
He possesses eccentricity of character united with genuine humor. 
They are frequently associated in the same person, and often give to 
his conversation an irresistible charm. But the place of the former is 
too often usurped by a pitiable affectation, in which an acquired smart- 
ness of repartee is substituted for the native power of the real hu- 
morist. 

The reader of the ‘ Religio Medici’ will be slow to believe that 
these qualities have but a counterfeit existence in the mind of Browne. 
His egotism is not boastful but natural and delightful. He seems to 
think that every body has an equal interest with himself in his pecu- 
liar opinions, and consequently spreads them before us, apparently 
unconscious of the merriment he is exciting. He opens his poetical, 
thoughtful, fantastical brain, and offers it without the least embarrass- 
ment for our inspection. Nothing in his egotism is so pleasing as his 
remarks upon his own faith. This he regarded as the ‘highest trait 
in his character, involving and comprehending all other merits. He 
loves to turn the globe round for his ‘ recreation ;’ to lose himself in 
a mystery, and to pursue: his reason to an ‘O altitudo.’ In his soli- 
tary hours he accustoms himself ‘ upon his apprehension with those 
involved enigmas and riddles of the trinity, incarnation and resurree- 
tion.’ He exults in the triumph of faith over the most subtle diffi- 
culties, and congratulates himself that he did not live in the age of 
miracles, when the opportunities for the exercise of this cardinal 
christian virtue would have been comparatively few. His genial good 
nature, his disposition to look on the bright side of the picture, never 
desert him, and his views of human life are in striking contrast with 
the more grave, and perhaps the more just reflections which Doctor 
Johnson has embodied in his romantic tale of the Prince of Abys- 
sinia. 

We are glancing at its lighter passages. It is in truth a treatise 
full of bold and instructive observations upon man in his religious 
relations. In it are to be found principles, as the doctrine of reli- 
gious toleration, unrecognized by most of his contemporaries, which 
succeeding generations have cherished with affectionate attachment. 
In the course of the work, the venerable writer becomes eloquent in 
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the cause of truth, and descants with pious zeal upon the great duties 
of an active christianity. The concluding pages upon the subject of 
charity might well receive a careful attention from those who regard 
benevolence as a thing of fashion or a creature of impulse, instead of 
the central principle of practical religion. 

We are not blind antiquarians; we are not even conservatives, in 
the narrow sense in which the term is often employed. We fee} a 
warm pride in the achievements of our own generation and in its on- 
ward march in the career of civilization. For its literary works in the 
departments of history and poetry, of moral and political ethics, and 
especially for its wonderful triumphs in the various inductive sciences, 
we desire to cherish a grateful appreciation. At the same time, we 
cannot believe, as many seem to imagine, that all who preceded us 
were fools, or that we have reached the topmost pinnacle of wisdom. 
We are even willing to confess that men lived hundreds and thou- 
sands of years ago, at whose feet we would fain sit with reverent at- 
tention ; and that with all our great lights of science and learning, we 
can gain by holding communion with the spirit of the past. 

There was a time when it seemed there was serious danger that 
the old writers would be forgotten. True, their rich fancies furnished 
copious materials for poets and essayists and periodical plagiarists, 
and the old church writers provided the raw material to be woven into 
a multitude of excellent sermons; but the popular taste turned from 
the authors themselves and demanded something more extravagant 
and impassioned. Every thing was too tame and cool to satisfy the 
morbid appetite forexcitement. At this time there arose in England 
a class of men who earnestly and successfully vindicated the excel- 
lencies of the elder writers, in defiance of the false taste of many of 
their contemporaries. Hazlitt, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, are names 
familiar to all our ears. Not since the era of the ‘ Literary Club,’ 
when Johnson and Burke and Reynolds and Goldsmith, and their 
associates, held their nightly meetings at the ‘ Turk’s Head,’ has there 
been so brilliant a group of scholars, combining such varied talents, 
and animated by so generous a spirit. Hazlitt, prejudiced indeed, 
and often unjust to modern poets, but a thorough and discriminating 
critic of the Past; Lamb with so rich a vein of humor, flowing through 
a heart so gentle and warm; Coleridge, the poet philosopher, incon- 
stant and sometimes indolent, but gifted with intellectual powers, 
various and profound, at once poetical and metaphysical; these were 
the men, whom a fashionable and foolish taste could not seduce from 
their love of the older English authors. Let us cultivate their spirit 
and honor their memory. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tuery say thine eyes like sunny skies, 
Thy chief attraction form; 

I see no sunshine in those eyes, 
They take one all by storm. 
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THE SPIRIT’S LAMP. 


On a cloudy night, 
When the stars give no light, 
And the moon from the earth has fled, 
When the wind, loud and cold 
Mid the grave-stones old 
Blows a requiem for the dead, 
I dance where the last cold corse was laid, 
And illumine the grave that is newly-made. 


I’m the Spirit’s Lamp, 
And burn mid the damp 
That comes from the dark deep cell 
Where the body is cast 
When life has past, 
Mid earth-worms cold to dwell ; 3 
I glimmer above the white tomb-stone, cit) 
And my light on the silent grave is thrown. it 








I do not shine He 
Till the sun’s decline, tt 
And the twilight has left the sky ; 
But all the day i 
In the dark swamp stay, - 5 
Or off to the deep woods hie ; 7 
And at night with the elf and goblin go o 
Where none that are earthly dare, I trow. " 





A boy was lost ; 
His path I cross’d, 
And he thought a friend he had found ; 
For he followed me fast 
Till we came at last 
To the lonely burial-ground, 
And he shrieked and fell o’er a grave in fear, 
When he knew that the Spirit’s Lamp was near. 


The traveller wan -: 
I have guided on a 
When he looked to me as his rest, it 
As he walked in pain ai 
And toiled in vain at 
To reach his home and be blessed ; a! 
And I led him away to the marshes drear, Ah. 
To wander alone till the daylight appear, 4 te 


The wolf’s dread howl 

And the screech of the owl a 
Is heard when my lamp is seen, ie il 

For they know that my light | 


But burns in the night, 7 | 
And a dreary night, they ween ; i | 


And I lead them off to the lonely glen, 
Far, far away from the haunts of men. 
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When the thunder-cloud, 
Like the ship’s death-shroud, 
Came up, on the tempest borne, 
I have sat on the prow 
And lighted the bow, 
When the sailor, who feared not the storm, 
Though the flash from the cloud was dazzlingly bright, 
Would tremble and shrink at my ghastly light. 


No earthly one 
Where I am will come, 
For the ghostly fire they dread, 
And dare not be 
Alone with me, 
Who dwell with the bones of the dead ; 
But when I come the cold corse to guard, 
They rush in fear from the lone church-yard. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE TOP OF TRINITY. 


BY RICHARD BAYWARDR. 


‘A mIGHTY mass of bricks and smoke and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye can reach.’ 


So, here am I at last, with my right arm encircling this mighty 
cross, on the very pinnacle of the stone shaft! Gently, sweet winds! 
play not your antics with my coat-lappets, if it please you; a launch 
from this apex into the blue ether would be delightful, but for the 
flag-stones beneath ; and to be ‘ squashed,’ like a young chicken who 
has just chipped the shell, expatriates the soul in a bungling sort of 
way. Jam delicate about such things. Whew! what a great stone- 
quarry the city is! —all rude, misshapen squares and angles. Me- 
thinks I would rather see the little red-tiled roofs of the ancient 
Belgii nestling down there amid the patriarchal trees than all these 
mighty monuments of art. What toil, expense and anxiety; what 
heart-burnings, bankruptcies and chicanery; what quarrelling of 
heirs, estrangement of friends, and fraternal feuds; what demolish- 
ment, rebuilding, discontent, casualties and vexation of spirit has it 
cost to produce this crude, ‘ deformed, unfinished’ bantling !—and the 
only redeeming thing about it, after all this great labor, is sweet Nature, 
twining her white arms in the shape of two rivers lovingly around it, 


‘EF’ EN as a tender mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care.’ 


By the mass! but this cross is no child’s toy !—my arm aches with 
holding on. See poor humanity below; there struts the proud, there 
goes poverty, bowing its lowly head; from the poor sempstress, in 
her worn and faded gown, through each successive mutation, up to 
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the flounced and white-gloved lady in the crape shawl, who rustles 
along with a conscious dignity, as if she felt ‘every sprig in her new 
silk dress;’ from the poor pavior earning his daily bread with his 
stone mallet to the occupant of the elegant carriage who rolls over 
the street which his fellow-mortal is perfecting that he may be more 
at his ease ; each with the little bundle of care, desire and anxiety 
packed up in its skull, winding off with much toil the mighty reel of 
life. What are they to me, the solitary watcher from this lofty spire ? 
About as interesting as the animalcule in a drop of water, or the 
figures in a phantasmagoria. Faith, one has but to come up the 
‘ Jacob’s Ladder’ of this tower, and humanity below is pretty much 
upon a par. Yonder Aquarius driving his water-cart, with its glit- 
tering conspersion of the cool element hanging like a slender silver 
fringe from the bright tube behind it, is a far more picturesque, and 
therefore a more interesting object, than all these little black-looking 
microcosma. How the world has advanced during the last few cen- 
turies!—-what mighty discoveries Science has revealéd !—how 
piercing the vision which discovers a World in illimitable space, that 
in silence and darkness has been encircling the sun, unknown till 
now! The winged messengers on yonder wires travel faster than 
light itself! How greatis man! Yet I declare to you, that if my 
dearest friend was at the base of this tower, I would not know him 
from Adam ! — and it is but two hundred and eighty feet high ! 

Do you wish to depose me, ungentle zephyrs ? or why thus beat 
the ‘rappel with my coat-flaps on my sheep-skin? Rather let me 
ask why men wear these terminations, instead of short jackets? Is 
it not reversing the order of nature? Doth not the tadpole merge 
into the perfected frog by dropping his nether appendage? And 
should not humanity in like manner, growing up from the ground 


with much trimming, like unto a thrifty plant, develope at last the 
jacketed, perfected man ? 


‘THovu whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity.’ 


Think of this and reflect. Hark! the chimes! A fine hand this 
stone shaft makes for the great earth-clock. How unerringly it moves 
through space! Let me sit here for an hour, and from point to point 
we shall have travelled above athousand miles. Before yon steamer 
with its tiny spume of white vapor reaches the Highlands, we describe 
a segment stretching as far as the top of Saint Paul’s dome, London! 

There drops a pebble! bounds from the roof and spins through 
the air to the green graves below — the ‘ green gates of Paradise,’ as 
the Icelander calls them. Now, for the life of me, I cannot tell why 
my soul felt fora moment as if it were launched with that stone into 
space, and then flew fluttering back to its prison-house. Ye sapient 
philosophers, who arrogate a knowledge of the Derry, whence is this 
mysterious sympathy between things animate and inanimate ? 

The chimes again! — another quarter gone. Gone with the past. 
Truly, my stone hippogriff, travels through time as well as space. 
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And I too with it; I too must soon become the denizen of a silent city 
like that we see amid the shadowing trees below; for lam old! Yes: 


RicHaRD is old: the morning-land of life, 
Threaded with sunny streams, purfled with flowers, 
Where erst was love, and joyance, and sweet May, 
Now in the purple shadows of the west 

Lies lost forever? Summer too has come; 
Budded and blossomed, and the ripened fruit 

In the expectant lap of autumn falls, 

As the full-sphered life, three-quarters gone, 

Slow rises on a white and wintry night. 

Years have departed ; where the acorn lay 
Uprears his sinewy arms the aged oak, 

Stricken and leafless! Falls the April rain, 
Comes the warm sunshine, bringing life to afl — 
To him no more ; a rent and sapless grunk 

Casts its unfruitft] shadow on the ground, 

And lo! the woodman and the axe are here ! 


What a stretch and scope of vision one gets from a little elevation. 
As we ascend the ‘hill-tops of thought’ the area of the real and the 
ideal enlarges. So from this lofty perch I gaze upon the world beneath, 
and Individuality ceases. I no longer see a man,atree,aship; I behold 
a mighty metropolis, bordered with a vast net-work of masts and spars 
and rigging ; parks of slumberous trees, and fountains refulgent with 
ruby, amber, and crystal; a tide of men eddying and pouring along like 
a great river beneath me; in the distance, the giant Palisades, with a 
fleecy drapery of mist around their huge shoulders ; or southward, the 
dappled bay, dotted with the craft of all nations. Still farther ranges 
the vision: the surrounding cities; the long level line of smoke in the 
still air from the glass furnace; the green hill of Staten-Island; the 
fort-crowned Narrows ; and beyond, the measureless ATLANTIC. Here 
the material limits of the vision interpose, but still onward flies the 
winged thought. The ancient towns of Europe; the castled Rhine, 
the classic Tiber, and the barbaric Danube; the Euxine and the 
Adriatic, the Nile and the Sea of Galilee, the Indus and the Ganges. 
What an infinity of thought that can thus embrace the universal 
world! Truly man is little less thana Gop! Who can doubt his 
iminortality who can believe that when the breath ceases to play, 
and the blood to circulate, the Sou. ceases to exist ? 

But I must descend from my ‘pride of place.’ If this little cord by 
which I am suspended between heaven and earth break, these would be 
among the posthumous works of Ricuarp Haywarpe. My literary re- 
mains would be gathered up from the stone pavement. So! softly! till 
I gain the casement. Now I breathe again. Before I descend among 
the busy crowd of men perhaps it is best, GenTLE Reaper, that we 
should part. You will still leave me as you have doubtless left many 
of your friends, ‘ a little elevated.’ And from this Gothic window it 
is but proper that I should bid you Gop speed, and say — Vale / 


HOPE: A FRAGMENT, 


My hopes are like the Huma bright, They slake their thirst in living streams 
That never folds its tireless wings, That gush from Truth’s divine abode, 
But soaring up where all is light, Their plumage dip in the rosy beams 
Ne’er stoops to earth’s poor ‘ care-worn things.’ That gild the golden hills of Gop. 


J. Ge 
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PERICLES AN D 4 82? ASE A. 


VOL. XXXII, 


Aruens! amid the circle of the great, 

Who ruled o’er thee in Freedom’s palmy days, 

When science, letters, art were thy estate, 

When burning eloquence, first flashed its rays 

Upon the heart of man, and fixed his gaze 

On higher objects, and a nobler heritage 

‘Than diadem, or sceptre e’er can raise ; 

‘Two bright names shine upon thy glowing page, 
That shall the*brighter glow, as Time rolls on each age. 


The one could claim a hero for his sire, 
As Persia’s baffled ranks right well attest ! 
But the son’s aim was loftier ; far higher 
Than laurel wreath upon the victor’s crest, 
Or glory, such as gilds the mailéd breast. 
He sought whate’er philosophy could teach, 
Nor ceased to woo her ; till he stood possessed 
Of every power unwearied toil may reach, 
‘To wield all arts that lend most eloquence to speech. 


The Bema was his throne ; and, monarch there, 
He wielded empire over subject mind : 
Not his the agency of sword, nor spear, 
To win or hold dominion o’er his kind. 
To gentler influence his soul inclined: 
As the skilled minstrel strikes the chorded lyre, 
And wakens melody by touch refined, 
So woke he in all hearts hope, fear, desire, 
Till the meanest natures would to loftiest ends aspire ! 


Column and fane and temple, at his bid, 

Uprose ; and with immortal lustre shone ; 

And forms of beauty in the quarry hid 

Grew into sculptured life, and breathed in stone. 

Genius unfettered took a wider zone, 

And ranged in freedom Attica’s fair clime, 

Till from the chisel, pencil, pen alone 

Came forth her triumphs, lasting as sublime, 
That fling defiance at the crumbling touch of Time! 


His rule was Athen’s glory and her pride: 

But not alone shall he such triumph bear ; 

On his Olympian height, throned by his side, 

Sat one in heart and mind and soul his peer. 

She helped to win his honors — and should wear ! 

Though sterner moralists condemn, and frown | 

Rebuke, and from her temples fain would tear 

The well-earned chaplet and the civic crown, 
They cannot blight her name, nor soil her fair renown. 
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What Anaxacoras, ZENo could not teach, 
She taught; imbuing Pericies with lore 
That winged his words with lightning, giving speech 
Resistless energies, ne’er felt before. 
To colder intellect she lent the glow 
Of her warm fancy, rich with the supplies 
Of genius gathered on her native shore ; 
And fashioned it to greatness by the ties 
That take their source in love’s ennobling sympathies ! 


Her love was passion, but its aim was high. 
She was no luscious ‘ Beauty of the Nile ;’ 
Nor her loved lord, Triumvir Antony, 

To forfeit honor to seductive wile : 

No! great resolve caught courage from her smile! 

To his high purposes she gave her own, 

And led his footsteps on through Glory’s aisle, 

Nor wearied till Fame’s loftiest steeps were won, 
And garlands gathered that outlive the Parthenon ! 


Tas BAe a FRAT BL. 


BY F. PARKMAN, JR. 


THE “LONELY 








JOURNEY. 


‘ Let him that crawls, enamoured of decay, 
Cling to his couch and sicken years away ; 

Heave his thick breath and toss his languid head ; 

Ours the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed.’ 


Tue CoRsarr. 

On the day of my arrival at Fort Laramie, Shaw and I were 
lounging on two buffalo-robes in the large apartment hospitably as- 
signed to us; Henry Chatillon also was present, busy about the har- 
ness and weapons, which had been brought into the room, and two or 
three Indians were crouching on the floor, eyeing us with their fixed 
unwavering gaze. 

‘I have been well off here,’ said Shaw, ‘in all respects but one; 
there is no good shongsasha to be had for love or money.’ 

I gave him a small leather bag containing some of excellent quality, 
which I had brought from the Black Hills. ‘Now, Henry,’ said he, 
‘hand me Papin’s chopping-board, or give it to that Indian, and let 
him cut the mixture ; they understand it better than any white man.’ 

The Indian, without saying a word, mixed the bark and the tobacco 
in due proportions, filled the pipe, and lighted it. This done, my 
companion and I proceeded to deliberate on our future course of 
proceeding ; first, however, Shaw acquainted me with some incidents 
which had occurred at the fort during my absence. 

About a week previous, four men had arrived from beyond the 
mountains ; Sublette, Reddick, and two others. Just before reach- 
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ing the fort, they had met a large party of Indians, chiefly young 
men. All of them belonged to the village of our old friend Smoke, 
who, with his whole band of adherents, professed the greatest friend- 
ship for the whites. The travellers therefore approached, and began 
to converse without the least suspicion. Suddenly, however, their 
bridles were violently seized, and they were ordered to dismount. 
Instead of complying, they struck their horses with full force, and 
broke away from the Indians. As they galloped off they heard a 
yell raised behind them, mixed with a burst of derisive laughter, and 
the reports of several guns. None of them were hurt, though Red- 
dick’s bridle-rein was cut by a bullet within an inch of his hand. 
After this taste of Indian hostility they felt for the moment no dis- 
position to encounter farther risks. They intended to pursue the 
route southward along the foot of the mountains to Bent’s Fort; and 
a8 our plans coincided with theirs, they proposed to join forces. 
Finding, however, that I did not return, they grew impatient of in- 
action, forgot their late escape, and set out without us, promising to 
wait our arrival at Bent’s Fort. From thence we were to make the 
long journey to the settlements in company, as the path was not a 
little dangerous, being infested at that time by hostile Pawnees and 
Camanches. 

We expected, on reaching Bent’s Fort, to find there still another 
reinforcement. A young Kentuckian, of the true Kentucky blood, 
generous, impetuous, and a gentleman withal, had come out to the 
mountains with Russell’s party of California emigrants. One of his 
chief objects, as he gave out, was to kill an Indian ; an exploit which 
he afterward succeeded in achieving in his own defence, not a little 
to the jeopardy of ourselves and others who had to pass through the 
country of the dead Pawnee’s enraged relatives. Having become 
disgusted with his emigrant associates, he left them, and had some 
time before set out with a party of companions for the head of the 
Arkansas. He sent us previously a letter, intimating that he would 
wait until we arrived at Bent’s Fort and accompany us thence to the 
settlements. When however he came to the fort, he found there a 
party of forty men about to make the homeward journey. He 
wisely preferred to avail himself of so strong an escort. Mr. Sublette 
and his companions also set out, in order to overtake this company ; 
so that on reaching Bent’s Fort, some weeks after, we found our- 
selves deserted by our allies and thrown once more upon our own 
resources. 

But I am anticipating. When, before leaving the settlements, we 
had made inquiries concerning this part of the country of General 
Kearney, Mr. Mackenzie, Captain Wyeth and others well acquainted 
with it, they had all advised us by no means to attempt this south- 
ward journey with fewer than fifteen or twenty men. The danger 
consists in the chance of encountering Indian war-parties. Some- 
times, throughout the whole length of the journey, (a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles,) one does not meet a single human 
being ; frequently, however, the route is beset by Arapahoes and 
other unfriendly tribes ; in which case the scalp of the slvuaneiee is 
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in imminent peril. As to enn escort of Stun or + twenty men, such 
a force of whites could at that time scarcely be collected in the whole 
country ; and had the case been otherwise, the expense of providing 
them, together with the necessary number of horses, would have 
been extremely heavy, At the same time, we had resolved upon 
pursuing this southward course. There were, indeed, two other 
routes from Fort Laramie ; but both of these were less interesting, 
and neither was free from ‘danger. 3eing unable therefore to pro- 
cure the fifteen or twenty men: recommended, we determined to set 
out with those we had already in our employ, three in number ; 
Henry Chatillon, Delorier and Raymond. The men themselves 
made no objection, nor would they have made any had the journey 
been more dangerous; for Henry was without fear, and the other 
two without thought. 

Shaw and I were much better fitted for this mode of travelling 
than we had been on betaking ourselves to the prairies for the first 
time a few months before. The daily routine had ceased to be a 
novelty. All the details of the journey and the camp had become 
familiar to us. We had seen life under a new aspect; the human 
biped had been reduced to his primitive condition. We had lived 
without law to protect, a roof to shelter, or garment of cloth to cover 
us. One of us at least had been without br ead, and without salt to 
season his food. Our idea of what is indispensable to human exist- 
ence and enjoyment had been wonderfully curtailed, and a horse, a 
rifle and a knife seemed to make up the whole of life’s necessaries. 
For these once obtained, together with the power of using them, all 
else that is essential would follow in their train, and a host of luxuries 
beside. One other lesson our short prairie experience had taught 
us; that of profound contentment in the present and utter contempt 
for what the future might bring forth. 

These principles established, we prepared to leave Fort Laramie. 
On the fourth day of August, early in the afternoon, we bade a final 
adieu to its hospitable gateway. Again Shaw and I were riding side 
by side on the prairie. For the first fifty miles we had companions 
with us; Troché, a little trapper, and Rouville, a nondescript i in the 
employ of the Fur Company, who were going to join the trader 
Bisonette at his encampment near the head of Horse Creek. We 
rode only six or eight miles that afternoon before we came to a little 
brook traversing the barren prairie. All along its course grew copses 
of young wild-cherry trees, loaded with ripe fruit, and almost con- 
cealing the gliding thread of water with their dense growth, while on 
each side rose swells of rich green grass. Here we encamped; and 
being much @00 indolent to pitch our tent, we flung our saddles on 
the ground, spread a pair of buffalo-robes, lay down upon them, and 
began to smoke. Meanwhile, Delorier busied himself with his hiss- 
ing frying-pan, and Raymond stood guard over the band of grazing 
horses. Delorier had an active assistant in Rouville, who professed 
great skill in the culinary art, and seizing upon a fork, began to lend 
zealous aid in making ready for supper. Indeed, according to his 
own belief, Rouville was a man of universal knowledge, and he lost 
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no opportunity to display his manifold accomplishments. He had 
been a circus-rider at St. Louis, and once he rode round Fort Lara- 
mie on his head, to the utter bewilderment of all the Indians. He 
was also noted as the wit of the fort; and as he had considerable 
humor and abundant vivacity, he contributed more that night to the 
liveliness of the camp than all the rest of the party put together. At 
one instant he would be kneeling by Delorier, instructing him in the 
true method of frying antelope-steaks, then he would come and seat 
himself at our side, dilating upon the orthodox fashion of braiding 
up a horse’s tail, telling apocryphal stories how he had killed a buf- 
falo-bull with a knife, having first cut off his tail when at full speed, 
or relating whimsical anecdotes’ of the bourgeois Papin. At last he 
snatched up a volume of Shakspeare that was lying on the grass, and 
halted and stumbled through a line or two to prove that he could 
read. He went gambolling about the camp, chattering like some 
frolicksome ape; and whatever he was doing at one moment, the 

resumption was a sure one that he would not be doing it the next. 
His companion Troché sat silently on the grass, not speaking a word, 
but keeping a vigilant eye on a very ugly little Utah squaw, of whom 
he was extremely jealous. 

On the next day we travelled farther, crossing the wide sterile 
basin called ‘Goche’s Hole.’ Toward night we became involved 
among deep ravines; and being also unable to find wk our jour- 
ney was protracted to a very late hour. On the next morning we 
had to pass a long line of bluffs, whose raw sides, wrought upon by 
rains and storms, were of a ghastly whiteness most oppressive to the 
sight. As we ascended a gap in these hills, the way was marked by 
huge foot-prints, like those of a human giant. They were the track 
of the grizzly bear; and on the previous day also we had seen abun- 
dance of them along the dry channels of the streams we had passed. 
Immediately after this we were crossing a barren plain, spreading in 
long and gentle undulations to the horizon. Though the sun was 
bright, there was a species of light haze in the atmosphere. The 
distant hills assumed strange, distorted forms, and the edge of the 
horizon was continually changing its aspect. Shaw and I were riding 
together, and Henry Chatillon was alone, a few rods before us; he 
stopped his horse suddenly, and turning round with the peculiar 
eager and earnest expression which he always wore when excited, 
he called us to come forward. Something of interest had occurred, 
and we galloped to his side. With a glittering eye Henry pointed 
toward a black speck on the gray swell of the prairie, apparently 
about a mile off. ‘It must be a bear,’ said he ; ‘ come, now we shall 
all have some sport. Better fun to fight him than to fight an old 
buffalo-bull ; grizzly bear so strong and smart.’ 


So we all galloped forward together, prepared for a hard fight ;— 


for these bears, though clumsy in appearance and extremely large, 
are incredibly fierce and active. The swell of the prairie concealed 
the black object from our view. Immediately after it appeared again. 
But now it seemed quite near to us; and as we looked at it in aston- 
ishment, it suddenly separated into two parts, each of which took 
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wing and flew away. We stopped our horses and looked round at 
Henry, whose face exhibited a curious mixture of mirth and mortifi- 
cation. His hawk’s eye had been so completely deceived by the 
peculiar atmosphere, that he had mistaken two large crows at the 
distance of fifty rods for a grizzly bear a mile off. To the journey’s 
end Henry never heard the last of the grizzly bear with wings. 

In the afternoon we came to the foot of a cortsiderable hill. As 
we ascended it, Rouville began to ask questions concerning our con- 
dition and prospects at home, and Shaw was edifying him with a 
minute account of an imaginary wife and child, to which he listened 
with implicit faith. Reaching the top of the hill, we saw the wind- 
ings of Horse Creek on the plains below us, and a little on the left 
we could distinguish the camp of Bisonette among the trees and 
copses along the course of the stream. Rouville’s face assumed 
just then a most ludicrously blank expression. We inquired what 
was the matter, when it appeared that Bisonette had sent him from 
this place to Fort Laramie with the sole object of bringing back a 
supply of tobacco. Our rattle-brain friend, from the time of his reach- 
ing the fort up to the present moment, had entirely forgotten the ob- 
ject of his journey, and had ridden a dangerous hundred miles for 
nothing. Descending to Horse Creek, we forded it, and on the op- 
posite bank g solitary Indian sat on horseback under a tree. He said 
nothing, but turned and led the way toward the camp. _Bisonette had 
made choice of an admirable position. The stream, with its thick 
growth of trees, enclosed on three sides a wide green meadow, 
where about forty Dahcotah lodges were pitched in a circle, and be- 
yond them half a dozen lodges of the friendly Shienne. Bisonette 
himself lived in the Indian manner. Riding up to his lodge, we 
found him seated at the head of it, surrounded by various appliances 
of comfort not common on the prairie. His buxom squaw was near 
him, and half a dozen rosy children were scrambling about in printed- 
calico gowns ; Paul Dorion also, with his leathery face and old white 
capote, was seated in the lodge, together with Antoine Le Rouge, a 
half-breed Pawnee, Sibille, a trader, and several other white men. 

‘It will do you no harm,’ said Bisonette, ‘ to stay here with us for 
a day or two, before you start for the Pueblo.’ 

We accepted the invitation, and pitched our tent on a rising ground 
above the camp and close to the edge of the trees. Bisonette soon 
invited us to a feast, and we suffered abundance of the same sort of 
attention from his Indian associates. The reader may possibly re- 
collect that when I joined the Indian village, beyond the Black Hills, 
I found that a few families were absent, having declined to pass the 
mountains along with the rest. The Indians in Bisonette’s camp 
consisted of these very families, and many of them came to me that 
evening to inquire after their relatives and friends, They were not 
a little mortified to learn that while they, from their own timidity and 
indolence, were almost in a starving condition, the rest of the village 
had provided their lodges for the next season, laid in a great stock 
of provisions, and were living in abundance and luxury. Bisonette’s 
companions had been sustaining themselves for some time on wild 
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cherries, which the squaws pounded up, stones and all, and spread 
on buffalo-robes, to dry in the sun; they were then eaten without 
farther preparation, or used as an ingredient in various delectable 
compounds. 

On the next day, the camp was in commotion with a new arrival. 
A single Indian had come with his family the whole way from the 
Arkansas. As he passed among the lodges, he put on an expression 
of unusual dignity and importance, and gave out that he had brought 
great news to tell the whites. Soon after the squaws had erected his 
lodge, he sent his little son to invite all the white men, and all the 
more distinguished Indians to a feast. The guests arrived and sat 
wedged together shoulder to shoulder, around the hot and suffocating 
lodge. The Stabber, for that was our entertainer’s name, had killed 
an old buffalo bull on his way. This veteran’s boiled tripe, tougher 
than leather, formed the main item of the repast. For the rest, it con- 
sisted of wild cherries and grease boiled together in a large copper- 
kettle. The feast was distributed, and for a moment all was silent, 
strenuous exertion; then each guest with one or two exceptions how- 
ever, turned his wooden dish bottom upward to prove that he had 
done full justice to his entertainer’s hospitality. The Stabber next 
produced his chopping-board, on whieh he prepared the mixture for 
smoking and filled several pipes which circulated among the com- 
pany. This done, he seated himself upright on his couch and began 
with much gesticulation to tell his story. Iwill not weary the reader 
by repeating his childish jargon. It was so entangled like the greater 
part of an Indian’s stories with absurd and contradictory details that 
it was almost impossible to disengage from it a single particle of 
truth. All that we could gather was the following : 

He had been on the Arkansas, and there he had seen six great war- 
parties of whites. He had never believed before that the whole 
world contained half so many whitemen. They all had large horses, 
long knives and short rifles, and some of them were attired alike in 
the most splendid war-dresses he had ever seen. From this account 
it was clear that bodies of dragoons and perhaps also of volunteer 
cavalry had been passing up the Arkansas. The Stabber had also 
seen a great many of the white lodges of the Meneaska, drawn by 
their long-horned buffalo. ‘These could be nothing else than covered 
ox-wagons used no doubt in transporting stores for the troops. Soon 
after seeing this, our host had met an Indian who had lately come from 
among the Camanches. The latter had told him that all the Mexi- 
cans had gone out to a great buffalo hunt. That the Americans had 
hid themselves in a ravine. When the Mexicans had shot away all 
their arrows, the Americans had fired their guns, raised their war- 
whoop, rushed out and killed them all. We could only infer from this, 
that war had been declared with Mexico, and a battle fought in which 
the Americans were victorious. When some weeks after, we arrived 
at the Pueblo, we heard of General Kearney’s march up the Arkan- 
sas, and of General Taylor’s victories at Metamoras. 

As the sun was setting that evening a great crowd gathered on the 
plain by the side of our tent, to try the speed of their horses. Of 
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these, there were several scores of every shape, size and color. Some 
came from California, some from the States, some from among the 
mountains, and some from the wild bands of the prairie. They were 
of every hue, white, black, red and grey, or mottled and clouded with 
a ‘strange variety of colors. They all had a wild and startled look, 
very different from the staid and sober aspect of a well-bred city steed. 
Those most noted for swiftness and spirit were decorated with eagle 
feathers dangling from their manes and tails. Fifty or sixty Dahco- 
tah were present, wrapped from head to foot in their heavy robes of 
whitened hide. There were also a considerable number of the 
Shienne, many of whom wore gaudy Mexican ponchos, swathed 
around their shoulders, but leaving the right arm bare. Mingled 
among the crowd of Indians were a number of Canadians, chiefly in 
the employ of Bisonette. Men, whose home is the wilderness, and 
who love the camp-fire better than the domestic hearth. They are 
contented and happy in the midst of hardship, privation and danger. 
Their cheerfulness and gayety is irrepressible, and no people on earth 
understand better how ‘to daff care aside and bid it pass.’ Beside 
these, were two or three half-breeds. A race of rather extraordinary 
composition, being according to the common saying half Indian, half 
white man and half devil. Antoine Le Rouge was the most conspi- 
cuous among them with his loose pantaloons and his fluttering calico 
shirt. A handkerchief was bound round his head to confine his black 
snaky hair, and his small eyes twinkled beneath it, with a mischievous 
lustre. He had a fine cream-colored horse whose speed he must 
needs try along with the rest. So he threw off the rude high-peaked 
saddle and substituting a piece of buffalo robe, leaped lightly into his 
seat. The space was cleared, the word was given, and he and his 
Indian rival darted out like lightning from among the crowd, each 
stretching forward over his horses’ neck and plying his heavy Indian 
whip with might and main. A moment, and both were lost in the 
gloom, but Antoine soon came riding back victorious, exultingly pat- 
ting the neck of his quivering and panting horse. 

About midnight as I lay asleep, wrapped in a buffalo-robe on the 
ground by the side of our cart, Raymond came up and woke me. 
Something he said, was going forward which I would like to see. 
Looking down into the camp | saw on the farther side of it, a great 
number of Indians gathered around a fire, the bright glare of which, 
made them visible through the thick darkness; while from the midst 
of them proceeded a loud, measured chant which would have killed 
Paganini outright, broken occasionally by a burst of sharp yells. I 
gathered the robe around me, for the night was cold, and walked 
down to the spot. The dark throng of Indians was so dense that 
they almost intercepted the light of the flame. As I was pushing 
among them.with but little ceremony, a chief interposed himself, and 
I was given to understand that a white man must not approach the 
scene of their solemnities too closely. By passing round to the other 
side where there was a little opening in the crowd, I could see clearly 
what was going forward, without intruding my unhallowed presence 
into the inner circle. The society of the ‘Strong Hearts’ were en- 
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gaged in one of their dances. The ‘Strong Hearts’ are a war-like 
association comprising men of both the Dahcotah and Shienne na- 
tions, and entirely composed, or supposed to be so, of young braves 
of the highest mettle. Its fundamental principle is the admirable one 
of never retreating from any enterprise once commenced. ll these 
Indian associations have a tutelary spirit. That of the Strong Hearts 
is embodied in the fox, an animal which white men would hardly have 
selected for a similar purpose, though his subtle and cautious charac- 
ter agrees well enough with an Indian’s notions of what is honorable 
in warfare. The dancers were circling round and round the fire, 
each wild figure brightly illumined at one moment by the yellow light, 
and at the next drawn in blackest shadow as it passed between the 
flame and the spectator. They would imitate with most ludicrous ex- 
actness the motions and the voice of their sly patron the fox. Then 
a startling yell would be given. Many other warriors would leap into 
the ring, and with faces upturned toward the starless sky, they would 
all stamp and whoop and brandish their weapons like so many frantic 
devils. 

Until the next afternoon we were still remaining with Bisonette. 
My companion and I with our three attendants then left his camp for 
the Pueblo, a distance of three hundred miles, and as we supposed, 
the journey would occupy about a fortnight. During this time we 
all earnestly hoped that we might not meet a single human being, for 
should we encounter any, they would in all probability be enemies, 
ferocious robbers and murderers in whose eyes our rifles would be 
our only passports. For the first two days nothing worth mentioning 
took place. On the third morning however,‘an untoward incident 
occurred. We were encamped by the side of a little brook in an 
extensive hollow of the plain. Delorier was up long before daylight, 
and before he began to prepare breakfast he turned loose all the 
horses as in duty bound. There was a cold mist clinging close to 
the ground, and by the time the rest of us were awake the animals 
were invisible. It was only after long and anxious search that we 
could discover by their tracks the direction they had taken. They 
had all set off for Fort Laramie, following the guidance of a muti- 
nous old mule, and though many of them were hobbled; they had tra- 
velled three miles before they could be overtaken and driven back. 

For the following two or three days, we were passing over a bound- 
less, arid desert. The only vegetation was a few tufts of short grass, 
dried and shrivelled by the heat. There wasan abundance of strange 
insects and reptiles. Huge crickets, black and bottle green, and 
wingless grasshoppers of the most extravagant dimensions, were 
tumbling about our horses’ feet, and lizards without numbers, were 
darting like lightning among the tufts of grass. The most curious 
animal, however, was that commonly called the horned-frog. I caught 
one of them and consigned him to the care of Delorier, who tied him 
up ina moccasin. About a month after this, | examined the prisoner’s 
condition, and finding him still lively and active, 1 provided him with 
a cage of buffalo-hide, which was hung up in the cart. In this man- 
ner he arrived safely at the settlements. From thence he travelled 
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ne ‘atillin way to Dish: packed seabed in a seadle aie regaled 
with fresh air regularly every night. When he reached his destination 
he was deposited under a glass case, where he sat for some months in 
great tranquillity and composure, alternately dilating and contracting 
his white throat to the admiration of his visitors. At length, one morn- 
ing about the middle of winter, he gave up the ghost. His death was 
attributed to starvation, avery probable conclusion, since for six months 
he had taken no food whatever, though the sympathy of his juvenile 
admirers had tempted his palate with a great variety of delicacies. 
We found also animals of a somewhat larger growth. The number 
of prairie dogs was absolutely astounding, Frequently the hard and 
dry prairie would be thickly covered, for many miles together, with 
the littke mounds which they make around the mouth of their bur- 
rows, and dozens of small squeaking voices yelped at us, as we passed 
along. The noses of the inhabitants would be just visible at the 
mouth of their-holes, but no sooner was their curiosity satisfied than 
they would instantly vanish. Some of the bolder dogs — though in 
fact they are no dogs at all — but only little marmots rather smaller 
than a rabbit -—— would sit yelping at us on the top of their mounds, 
jerking their tales emphatically with every shrill cry they uttered. As 
the danger drew nearer they would wheel about, toss their heels into 
the air and dive in a twinkling down into their burrows. Toward 
sunset, and especially if rain were threatening, the whole community 
would make their appearance above ground. We would see them 
gathered in large knots around the burrow of some favorite citizen. 
There they would all sit erect, their tails spread out on the ground, 
and their paws hangmg down before their white breasts, chattering 
and squeaking with the utmost vivacity upon some topic of common 
interest, while the proprietor of the burrow with his head just visible 
on the top of his mound, would sit looking down with a complacent 
countenance on the enjoyment of his guests. Meanwhile, others 
would be running about from burrow to burrow as if on some errand 
of the last importance to their subterranean commonwealth. The 
snakes are apparently the prairie dog’s worst enemies, at least I think 
too well of the latter to suppose that they associate on friendly terms, 
with these slimy intruders, who may be seen at all times basking 
among their holes into which they always retreat when disturbed. 
Small owls, with wise and grave countenances, also make their abode 
with the prairie dogs, though on what terms they live together I could 
never ascertain. ‘The manners and customs, the political and domes- 
tic economy of these little marmots is worthy of closer attention than 
one is able to give when pushing by forced marches through their 
country, with his thoughts engrossed by objects of greater moment. 
On the fifth day after leaving Bisonette’s camp, we saw, late in the 
afternoon, what we supposed to be a considerable stream, but on ap- 
proaching it, we found to our mortification nothing but a dry bed of 
sand, into which all the water had sunk and disappeared. We sepa- 
rated, some riding in one direction and some in another, along its 
course. Still wefound no traces of water, not even so much asa wet 
spot in the sand. The old cotton-wood trees that grew along the 
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bank, lamentably abused by lightning and tempest, were  wither- 
ing with the drought, and on the dead limbs, at the summit of the 
the longest, half a dozen crows were hoarsely cawing like birds of 
; evil omen, as they were. We had no alternative but to keep on. 
There was no water nearer than the South Fork of the Platte, about 
ten miles distant. We moved forward angry and silent, over a desert 
as flat as the outspread ocean. , 
The sky had been obscured since the morning by thin mists and 
vapors, but now vast piles of clouds were gathered together in the 
west. They rose to a great height above the horizon, and looking up 
toward them | distinguished one mass darker than the rest and of a 
peculiar conical form. I happened to look again and still could see 
itas before. At some moments it was dimly seen, at others its outline 
was sharp and distinct ; but while the clouds around it were shifting, 
changing and dissolving away, it still towered aloft in the midst of 
them fixed and immoveable. It must, thought I, be the summit of a 
mountain ; and yet its vast height staggered me. My conclusion was 
right however. It was Long’s Peak. Once believed to be one of 
the highest of the Rocky Mountain chain, though more recent discove- 
ries have proved the contrary. The thickening gloom soon hid it from 
view, and we never saw it again, for on the following day, and for 
some time after, the air was so full of mist that the view of distant i'm, 
objects was entirely intercepted. it: 
It grew very late. Turning from our direct course, we made for 
the river at its nearest point though in the utter darkness, it was not 
easy to direct our way with much precision. Raymond rode on one 
side and Henry onthe other. We could hear each of them shouting 
that he had come upon a deep ravine. We steered at random be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, and soon after became as it seemed in- 
extricably involved with deep chasms all around us, while the dark- 
ness was such that we could not see a rod in any direction. We par- 
tially extricated ourselves by scrambling, cart and all, througha shallow 
ravine. We came next to a steep descent, down which we plunged 
without well knowing what was at the bottom. There was a great 
cracking of sticks and drytwigs. Over our heads were certain large 
shadowy objects, and in front something like the faint gleaming of a 
dark sheet of water. Raymond ran his horse against atree; Henry 
alighted and feeling on the ground with his hands, declared that there 
was grass enough for the horses. Before taking off his saddle, each , 
man led his own horses down to the water in the best way he could. ee 
Then picketing two or three of the evil-disposed, we turned the rest ; 
loose and lay down among the dry sticks to sleep. In the morning i 
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we found ourselves close to the South Fork of the Platte, on a spot i 
surrounded by bushes and rank grass. Compensating ourselves with ee 
a hearty breakfast, for the ill-fare of the previous night, we set forward ae 
again on our journey. When only two or three rods from camp I ) 
saw Shaw stop his mule, level his gun, and after a long aim fire at | 
: some object inthe grass. Delorier next jumped forward and began i 
to dance about belaboring the unseen enemy with a whip. Then he 1 s | 
stooped down and drew out of the grass by the neck an enormous i 
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rattle-stake with his head completely shattered by Shaw’s bullet, 

A’s Delorier held him out at arm’s length with an exulting grin, his tail 

which still kept slowly writhing about almost touched the ground ; 

and the body in the largest part was as thick as a stout man’s arm. 

He had fourteen rattles, but the end of his tail was blunted, as if he 

could once have boasted of many more. From this time till we 

reached the Pueblo, we killed at least four or five of these snakes 

every day, as they lay coiled and rattling on the hot sand. Shaw was 

the Saint Patrick of the party, and whenever he or any one else killed 

a snake he always pulled off his tail and stored it away in his bullet- 

pouch, which was soon crammed with an edifying collection of rattles 

great and small. Delorier, with his whip also came in fora share of 
the praise. A day or two after this, he triumphantly produced a small 

snake about a span and a half long, with one infant rattle at the end 

of his tail. 

We forded the South Fork of the Platte. On its farther bank 
were the traces of a very large camp of Arapahoes. The ashes of 
some three hundred fires were visible among the scattered trees to- 
gether with the remains of sweating lodges, and all the other appur- 
tenances of a permanent camp. The place, however, had been for 
some months deserted. A few miles farther on we found more re- 
cent signs of Indians; the trail of two or three lodges, which had 
evidently passed the day before, where every foot print was perfectly 
distinct in the dry, dusty soil. We noticed in particular the track of 
one moccasin, upon the sole of which its economical proprietor had 
placed alarge patch. These signs gave us but little uneasiness as the 
number of the warriors scarcely exceeded that of our own party. 
At noon we rested under the walls of the large fort built in these soli- 
tudes some years since, by M. St. Vrain. It was now abandoned and 
fast falling into ruin. The walls of unbaked brick were cracked from 
top to bottom. Our horses recoiled in terror from the neglected en- 
trance, where the heavy gates were torn from their hinges and flung 
down. The area within was overgrown with weeds, and the long 
ranges of apartments once occupied by the motley concourse of 
traders, Canadians and squaws, were now miserably dilapidated. 
Twelve miles farther on, near the spot where we had camped, were 
the remains of still another fort, standing in melancholy desertion and 
neglect. 

Early on the following morning we made a startling discovery. We 
passed close by a large deserted encampment of Arapahoes. There 
were about fifty fires still smouldering on the ground, and it was evi- 
dent from numerous signs that the Indians must have left the place 
within two hours of our reaching it. Their trail crossed our own, at 
right angles, and led in the direction of a line of hills half a mile on 
our left. There were women and children in the party, which would 
have greatly diminished the danger of encountering them. Henry 
Chatillon examined the encampment and the trail with a very profes- 
sional and business-like air. 

‘ Supposing we had met them, Henry?’ said I. ' 
‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ we hold out our hands to them and give them all 
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we ’ve got; they take away every thing, and then I believe they no 
kill us. Perhaps,’ added our lion-hearted friend, looking up with a 
quiet, unchanged face, ‘ perhaps we no let them rob us. Maybe, 
before they come near, we have a chance to get into a ravine or un- 
der the bank of the river; then, you know, we fight them.’ 

About noon on that day we reached Cherry Creek. Here was a 
great abundance of wild-cherries, plums, gooseberries and currants. 
The stream, however, like most of the others which we passed, was 
dried up with the heat, and we had to dig holes in the sand to find 
water for ourselves and our horses. Two days after, we left the 
banks of the creek, which we had been following for some time, and 
began to cross the high dividing ridge which separates the waters of 
the Platte from those of the Arkansas. The scenery was altogether 
changed. In place of the burning plains, we were passing now 
through rough and savage glens, and among hills crowned with 
a wild and dreary growth of pines. We encamped among these 
solitudes on the night of the sixteenth of August. A tempest 
was threatening. The sun went down among volumes of cloud, 
jet-black, and edged with a bloody red. But in spite of these por- 
tentous signs, we neglected to put up the tent, and being extremely 
fatigued, lay down on the ground and fell asleep. The storm broke 
about midnight, and we erected the tent amid darkness and confusion. 
In the morning all was fair again, and Pike’s Peak, white with snow, 
was towering above the wilderness afar off. 

We pushed through an extensive tract of pine woods. Large 
black-squirrels were leaping among the branches. From the farther 
edge of this forest we saw the prairie again, hollowed out before us 
into a vast basin, and about a mile in front we could discern a little 
black speck moving upon itssurface. It could be nothing but a buf- 
falo. Henry primed his rifle afresh and galloped forward. To the 
left of the animal was a low rocky mound, of which Henry availed 
himself in making his approach. After a short time we heard the 
faint report of the rifle. The bull, mortally wounded from a dis- 
tance of nearly three hundred yards, ran wildly round and round in 
acircle. Shaw and | then galloped forward, and passing him as he 
ran, foaming with rage and pain, we discharged our pistols into his 
side. Once or twice he rushed furiously upon us, but his strength 
was rapidly exhausted. Down he fell on his knees. For one instant 
he glared up at his enemies, with burning eyes, through his black, 
tangled mane, and then rolled over on his side. His death-struggle 
was terrific. Though gaunt and thin, he was larger and heavier than 
the largest ox. Foam and blood flew together from his nostrils as 
he lay bellowing and pawing the ground, tearing up grass and earth 
with his hoofs. His sides rose and fell like a vast pair of bellows, 
the blood spouting up in jets from the bullet-holes. Suddenly his 
glaring eyes became like a lifeless jelly. He lay motionless on the 
ground. Henry stooped over him, and making an incision with his 
knife, pronounced the meat too rank and tough for use; so, disap- 
pointed in our hopes of an addition to our stock of provisions, we 
rode away and left the carcass to the wolves. 
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In the afternoon we saw the mountains rising like a gigantic wall 
at no great distance on our right. ‘ Des sauvages ! des sauvages !’ 
exclaimed Delorier, looking round with a frightened face, and point- 
ing with his whip toward the foot of the mountains. In fact, we could 
see afar off a number of little black specks, like horsemen in rapid mo- 
tion. Henry Chatillon, with Shaw and myself, galloped toward them to 
reconnoitre, when to our amusement we saw the supposed Arapahoes 
resolved into the black tops of some pine-trees which grew along a 
ravine at a great distance. The summits of these pines, just visible 
above the verge of the prairie, and seeming to move as we ourselves 
were advancing, looked exactly like a line of horsemen. 

We encamped among wild ravines and hollows, through which a 
little brook was foaming angrily. Before sun-rise in the morning 
the snow-covered mountains were beautifully tinged with a delicate 
rose color. A noble spectacle awaited us as we moved forward. Six 
or eight miles on our right Pike’s Peak and his giant brethren rose 
out of the level prairie, as if springing from the bed of the ocean. 
from their summits down to the plain below they were involved in a 
mantle of clouds, in restless motion, as if urged by strong winds. 
For one instant some snowy peak, towering in fearful solitude, would 
be disclosed to view. As the clouds broke along the savage moun- 
tain-side, we could see the dreary forests, the tremendous precipices, 
the white patches of snow, the gulfs and chasms, as black as night, 
‘ all revealed for an instant, and then disappearing from the view. 
Immediately the stanza of Childe Harold occurred to my memory : 

‘Morn dawns, and with it stern Albania’s hills, 
Dark Suli’s rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 
Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills, 
Array’d in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arise; and, as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer ; 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 


Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year.’ 


Every line save one of this powerful and admirable description 
was more than verified here. There were no ‘dwellings of the 
mountaineer’ among these fearful heights. Fierce savages, restlessly 
wandering through summer and winter, alone invade them. ‘ Their 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against them.’ 

On the day after, we had left the mountains at some distance. A 
black cloud descended upon them, and a tremendous explosion of 
thunder followed, reverberating among the precipices. In a few 
moments every thing grew black, and the rain poured down like a 
cataract. We got under an old cotton-wood tree which stood by the 
side of a stream, and waited there till the rage of the torrent had 

assed. 

The clouds opened at the point where they first had gathered, and 
the whole sublime congregation of mountains was bathed at once in 
warm sunshine. They seemed more like some luxurious vision of 
eastern romance than like a reality of that stern wilderness; for all 
were melted together into a soft delicious blue as voluptuous as the 
sky of Naples or the transparent sea that washes the sunny cliffs of 
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Capri. On the left the whole sky was still of an inky blackness ; 
but two concentric rainbows stood in brilliant relief against it, while 
far in front the ragged cloud still streamed before the tempest, and 
the retreating thunder muttered angrily. 

Through that afternoon and the next morning we were passing 
down the banks of the stream, called ‘La Fontaine qui Bouille,’ 
from the boiling spring whose waters flow into it. When we stopped 
at noon, we were within six or eight miles of the Pueblo. Setting 
out again, we found by the fresh tracks that a horseman had just been 
out to reconnoitre us; he had circled half round the camp, and then 
galloped back at full speed for the Pueblo. What made him so shy 
of us we could not conceive. After an hour’s ride we reached the 
edge of a hill, from whence a welcome sight greeted us. The Ar- 
kansas ran along the valley below, among woods and groves, and 5 
closely nestled in the midst of wide corn-fields and green meadows 7 
where cattle were grazing, rose the low mud walls of the Pueblo. 
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O, Sun, that goest down the West, 

With storm and darkness round thy way, 
What thoughts arise in this sad breast 

As thou departest with the day ! 
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Bright was thy dawn ; thy golden beams 
Unclouded slept on dewy flowers 

And twinkling leaves and flowing streams, 
Throughout the morning’s cheerful hours. 
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But now, the zenith passed, thick clouds 
Attend thy path through yonder sky ; 
A gloomy veil of darkness shrouds 
The fair broad landscape from thine eye. 


Iv. 


O, setting Sun! I gaze on thee, 
And watch with tears thy slow decline ; 
For, as thou sink’st in gloom, I see 
An image of my fate in thine. 
June 10, 1848. 
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Betsey ’s got another baby! 
Darling, precious little tyke! 

Grandma says — and she knows, surely — 
That you never saw its like. 

Is n’t it a beaming beauty — 
Lying there so sweet and snug? 

Mrs. Jones, pray stop your scandal ; 

Darling’s nose is not a pug! 






Some one says ’t is Pa’ all over, 
Whereat Pa’ turns rather red, 
And, to scan his features, quickly 
To the looking-glass has fled ; 
But recovers his composure 
When he hears the nurse’s story, 
Who admits, that of all babies 
This indeed ’s the crowning glory ! 






Aunt Beinpa says she guesses — 
Says indeed she knows it, poz — 
That ’t will prove to be a greater 
Man than e’er its father was ; 
Proving thus the modern thesis, 
Held by reverend doctors sage, 
That in babies, as in wisdom, 
This is a ‘ progressive’ age. 


Uncle Tom looks on and wonders 
At so great a prodigy ; 

Close and closer still he presses, 
Thinking something brave to see. 

Up they hold the babe before him, 
While they gather in a ring, 

But, alas! the staggered uncle 

Vainly tries its praise to sing. 






As he stares, the lovely infant, 
Nestling by its mother’s side, 
Opes its little mouth, and, smiling, 

Gurgles forth a milky tide. 
Uncle tries to hide his blushes, 

Looks about to find his hat, 
Stumbles blindly o’er a cradle, 
And upsets the startled cat. 


Why, oh! why such awkward blunders ? 
Better far have staid away, 

Nor have thrust yourself where woman 
Holds an undisputed sway : 

Do you think that now they ’ll name it, 
As they meant to, after you? 

Wretched mortal! let me answer, 

You ’re deluded if you do! 
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Round about the noisy women 
Pass the helpless stranger now, 
Raptured with each nascent feature, 
Chin and mouth and eyes and brow ; 
And for this young bud of promise 
All neglect the rose in bloom, 
Eldest born, who, quite forgotten, 
Pouts within her lonely room. 


Sound the stage-horn ! ring the cow-bell ! 
That the waiting world may know ; 
Publish it through all our borders, 
Even unto Mexico. 
Seize your pen, oh! dreaming poet, 
And, in numbers smooth as may be, 
Spread afar the joyful tidings, 
Betsey ’s got another baby ! 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


TwiticHt was already. Soon it deepened into the gloaming. 
Still the young girl stands where I left her. How do I know that ? 
Have I not stolen to my window, and looking through the casement, 
do I not watch Theresa with an ill-defined, apprehensive uneasiness ? 
Butshe moves not. She does not advance a step, she does not retreat 
a step, she does not turn around ; apparently she does not stir. 

What is she thinking about? Beneath that impenetrable placidity 
has that young creature any feeling? If she has, how could she ob- 
tain the mastery over herself so young? Perhaps she is soulless ; 
clear and pellucid as a crystal ; not heartless, but without a heart. But 
then that eye, Theresa— Theresa! Hush! not so loud; she will 
hear me. How strange that her calmness should have such power. 
Did she look at me reproachfully? What am I talking of? Ihave 
done nothing. Is it singular that a young girl should stand for a few 
moments in the open air when the evening is so fair?’ Perhaps she 
expectsafriend. It isso—Lhave it. Butthen she said she ‘ hoped 
we should have been friends,’ and I replied that ‘I should regret it if 
we were not.’ That was very proper. And I came away, for I was 
fatigued. Yes,I am fatigued. See / she turns to come in; will she 
raise her eyes to my window? If she does, I will speak to her. I 
will, positively. She does not. She has entered the house. 

THERE are times when, as if awaking from oblivion, the thoughts 
and associations of a former epoch reappear —strangely reappear, like 
the shadows of the departed — and for a while tenant anew the soul ; 
not indeed as lawful possessors, but rather as timid visitants, ready to 
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start at the first alarm and ane as suds oul as saperiichnnliy 
as they came. Like some unfortunate who, forced from his early 
home, now fallen into other hands, steals back after a season unob- 
served, and pensively wanders over the abode once so friendly, but 
which can no longer afford him a permanent shelter. 

How tangible and how real are these images! Just at the moment 
I commenced this page, the evening with Theresa came up before me 
with so startling avividness that I involuntarily spoke of it as something 
now occurring. Here was the window; there stood Theresa; be- 
yond, across those meadows, was the town. This way, the pleasant 
walk toward the river. Were I a painter, 1 had not let the scene 
slipped glidingly away from me; fading, fading — gone. I am no 
longer in the Rosenthal. Theresa is not beneath my window. But 
I am in the house of my fathers. This is the room in which I most 
delighted when a boy. I will go on with my narrative, but I must 
draw upon memory for the detail. 


I hardly know why it was, but I expected when I went down to the 
breakfast-table the next morning to see Theresa exhibit some con- 
straint of manner toward me. But here again I was disappointed. 
The young girl received me with the same gentleness, with the same 
unaffected quietness, that had always marked her mien. For myself 
I was piqued because she did not appear disturbed. I soon grew 
ashamed of so ungerous a weakness, and reproached myself for har- 
boring a sentiment so unworthy. Then I questioned myself about 
Theresa, but I could get no answer. None whatever; only I deter- 
mined to seek her friendship, and ask her to tell me what she really 
was. For it seemed as if I could never make the discovery. After 
breakfast I proposed a walk to her. 

‘I am hardly at liberty so early,’ she replied ; but — yes, I will go 
with you.’ 

‘Neither am J at liberty, but 1 wish to speak with you.’ 

‘Indeed ! we will set out at once.’ 

‘But what was I first to say, after so formal an announcement ? 
We walked on a few steps, when summoning my resolution, I ex- 
claimed : 

‘ Mademoiselle Theresa, I was rude to you last evening and I wish 
to crave pardon for it !’ 

‘ Your manner then was not natural,’ said Theresa, with some earn- 
estness. ‘Explain to me why it was not ?’ 

Again I was at loss how or what to reply. I felt all the convention- 
alism of my education stripped from me on the instant, and by this 
young girl. I had acknowledged my rudeness, and she had asked 
with earnest simplicity why I was rude, or in her language, not 
natural, 

‘Why was I not natural ? 

What a question. I hesitated; commenced an answer; stopped 
and said : 

‘I cannot reply to your question satisfactorily to myself, certainly 
not to you. I acknowledge the fault ; it is for you to pardon it.’ 
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I stopped again, but Theresa said nothing. 

‘ After all,’ | added in a playful manner, ‘is not rudeness natural 
sometimes ? 

‘ Not in one that is true-hearted. How can it be? Notin you, 
I am sure, else you would not speak of it as a fault.’ 

‘ But are not faults natural to poor humanity ?” 

‘The idea is horrible!’ exclaamed my companion. ‘Gop made 
man upright. When man goes astray into sin and error he does vio- 
lence to his nature; he may be led away to a returnless distance, still 
it is an unnatural aberration.’ 

‘ You are too serious, Mademoiselle.’ 

‘Call me Theresa — | like it better.’ 

‘ You are too serious, Theresa. 1 wish not this discussion with you. 
I have enough of it daily with others. Do not let us contend about 
words. I want a companion and a friend. I said yesterday that I 
loved to feel solitary and homeless. I uttereda falsehood! Ido not 
love to feel so.’ 

‘Ah! now you speak naturally,’ said Theresa, in her native tongue. 
‘I shall not be disappointed — perhaps. Only talk with me in French 
no longer; ’tis the language of the insincere and hollow-hearted. 
You can speak our honest German. 

‘Not as well as you the French; but I will attempt it, if it will 
help to make us better acquainted.’ 

‘We shall find that out by and by; but first will you tell me why 
you came here to Leipsic 4 

‘ To finish an education which at times I am sorry was ever begun.’ 

‘If it is to go on with a bad business, you do right to be sorry ; if 
to perfect a good one, you are wrong.’ 

Had this young girl assumed to be my mentor? I asked myself, 
amazed at the turn our discourse was taking. No, it was not so; she 
neither exhibited the tone nor the manner of a teacher or adviser. 
Tier voice was sweet, her manner gentle, yet both were so self-pos- 
sessed that I was puzzled. 

I felt that the conventional language of courtesy and compliment 
which is always used by our sex toward the other would be entirely 
out of place here. It was the work of a moment to compare Theresa 
with every other woman I hadeverseen. She was unlike every other. 
What should I do?— adapt my manner to hers? In other words, 
yield to her influence? My pride of opinion came near being a 
stumbling-block. I hesitated to yield. Should I not rather cloak 
myself in it,and goon my way? Theresa perceived my hesitation. 

‘ Why this unrest,’ she asked ; ‘let us converse no more, if you are 
disquieted.’ 

This was uttered in a tone so soft yet firm that my heart was ready 
to burst. I have said that the day had passed for my confiding, but 
I should have made one single exception. Icould confide in Theresa ! 
Heretofore I had become interested in the sex from a desire to know 
and understand them. I had sought their confidence without giving 
my own. How completely were the tables turned upon me! I was 
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about to open my soul to her, while she yet remained a mystery to me. 
The resolution was taken, and | kept the resolution. 

Very briefly, yet pertinently, I went over mylife. I did so abruptly 
and without preface, for I felt annoyed at what I was doing. It seemed 
foolish, weak — unphilosophical ; anything but characteristic. But I 
was committed. Theresa had the whole; ha—ha—ha! I laugh 
sometimes when I think how suddenly I gave up the secret thoughts 
and struggles of my heart. Gave them up without exchange or in- 
terchange; unconditionally; no reserve, no keeping back. Yes, she 
had the whole. Why do the tears start in my eyes at the recollection 
of that morning? I have wiped them away, but they come again. 


Theresa listened attentively to my recital, and when I had finished, 
she said, with her usual gentleness, ‘ It is better to speak, when what 
we conceal disturbs us. I would not without reflection say what I 
think of your narration; but is it not action that you mast require ? 
You are true in heart, honest in purpose; will not a practical life bring 
you back to what you were ?’ 

* And must I go back, Theresa ?” 

*‘ Assuredly, if you would be happy. Have you not forsaken your 
early faith ? 

‘ Because it no longer sustained me.’ 

‘ Because you no longer trusted !’ 

‘ Theresa, are you happy ?’ 

‘I am happy; but I have longings which may not, I suppose, be 
satisfied here. Let us say no more now. We may say too much at 
first. We become known to each other better when we speak what 
is called forth by a more familiar intercourse.’ 

We returned to the house. I was relieved. I felt that I was a 
better being. I took my way to the town with a stronger confidence 
in myself and in what | hoped to be. I was desirous to speak with 
Kauffman, but it lacked a day of the time appointed for our interview. 
I was late for the lecture, and so I strolled about Leipsic. 

A few evenings before, I had been introduced to a young man 
whose daily habits and manners were so peculiar, whose uttered 
sentiments were so startling, that he received the sobriquet of Me- 
phistophiles from his fellow-students. His real name was Wolfgang 
Hegewisch. There had been a dance on the evening referred to, in 
the suburbs of the town; not composed of the better class, certainly, 
but at the same time not of an objectionable character. A great 
many students were there, many of whom had sweet-hearts in the 
company. The general order of things was convivial and gay; the 
most complete hilarity reigned throughout. Carrying out my habit 
of seeing what was passing, [ had accompanied an acquaintance to 
the place. I went as a mere looker-on, and took no part in the 
amusements of the evening. 

My notice was presently attracted by a person apparently about 
five-and-twenty, who was standing in one corner of the room. He 
was tall, swarthy, or rather sallow, with a high, narrow forehead, a 
deep-sunken fixed black eye, a large Roman nose, small mouth and 
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thin lips, spare in person, though well enough formed. He stood 
with his arms folded watching the merry-makers. ‘There was some- 
thing revolting in the expression of his countenance. He appeared 
to take a fiendish satisfaction in beholding the weaknesses or the 
foibles of humanity, and these he evidently considered were exhibited 
in the scene before him. As I had declined both the dance and the 
waltz, my companion declared in a jesting way that he would pre- 
sent me to Mephistophiles—meaning Hegewisch. I willingly as- 
sented, and we were thereupon introduced. I bowed civilly, and 
received an emphatic nod in return. I forbore to start the conversa- 
tion, and my new friend showed no signs of doing so. After stand- 
ing near him a few minutes, I turned away without a word having» 
been said on either side. I saw nothing farther of this man during 
the evening, but I became curious to know more of him. No one 
could give me any satisfactory information to the questions which I 
put, although I inquired the next morning of every one whom I 
knew. 

‘He is our Mephistophiles,’ said one. ‘ He is the devil himself,’ 
said another. ‘ Beware of him!’ cried athird. At that moment the 
tall gaunt form of Hegewisch glided by, and as his glittering dark 
eye passed over the group who stood together canvassing his charac- 
ter the young men instinctively shrank from its glance. 

‘Good health and a better occupation to you, gentlemen,’ he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of mocking irony. ' 

‘ Did I not tell you so?’ said young Ludwig Melcherson. 

‘ Nonsense !’ exclaimed a new-comer. ‘Can you not let a man 
rest in peace? What has become of our honest German liberalism ? 
Because Hegewisch neither carouses with you nor plays with you ; 
because he will neither fence nor smoke; because he refuses wine 
and beer and spirits, and runs not after the women ; because, in short, 
he never does any thing that you can complain of, he must be a devil ! 
Very good reasoning, I admit, among such precious saints as you 
are !’ 

‘ But how does he look: ?— what does he say ? 
Karl,’ cried young Melcherson. 

‘How would you look, Herr Ludwig, if every body pointed toward 
you and called you a fiend? Come, come, fellow-students,’ con- 
tinued Karl, ‘ let us have no more of this. Am I not right? What 
says the proverb: ‘ Give the devil his due.’ Let us drink to a better 
appreciation of honest Wolfgang Hegewisch.’ 

The company gave an enthusiastic assent to the proposition, and 
dispersed better satisfied with themselves and with the object of their 
vituperation. What I had heard, however, only increased my curi- 
osity to see the man; but since then I had not met him. 

I have thus gone back a little to explain what occurred the morning 
of my interview with Theresa, after I came into the town. I said 
that I took a stroll about Leipsic ; I extended my walk to a remote 
part of the city. As I crossed a narrow street some one exclaimed 
behind me: ‘ A truant so soon, Herr St. Leger!’ I turned around 
and beheld Hegewisch standing in the door-way of a small house 


Answer me that, 
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ceeened on dane cross street, a little way Suen the main avenue. He 
wore a long dressing-gown, which was buckled around his waist, and 
which gave to his figure even a more gaunt appearance than was 
natural. I stopped and went toward him. 

‘My friend of the ball-room, I believe ?’ said Hegewisch. 

‘ The same,’ replied I. 


‘I have long wished to see an Englishman, and they tell me you 
? 
are one. 


‘* A cat may look on a king.’ You have liberty to look at me for 
any reasonable period.’ 

‘I see you are disposed to be accommodating ; that has its corre- 
sponding effect upon me. Pray walk into my apartments; that is, if 
you are willing to be questioned.’ 

* Most w illingly ; ; for I calculate upon getting more than I give.’ 

‘Ah! I have heard that there were some sensible men among the 
English ; I begin to think it is true.’ 

‘ And I have heard that there was nothing like common sense in all 
Germany, and I begin to think that is true.’ 

‘Ahit! ahit! That was just what I was coming to. I feared 
you had not found it opt. But pray tell me, since you know so much, 
what in the devil’s name sent you here ?’ 

‘I can ’t answer to such an adjuration.’ 

‘Pshaw ! ’tis only a habit I have when I am pleased. Don’t be 
afraid ; the devil won’t harm good children, So, why do you come 
to Germany ? 

‘To make the acquaintance of such rare fellows as yourself.’ 

‘Good ; come in, then.’ And into the apartments of Wolfgang 
Hegewisch I went. 

‘ Here I eat, there I sleep,’ said the student, pointing first to one 
room and then to the other. The sleeping-room, which was adjoin- 
ing the one we first entered, was a narrow apartment, and contained 
a small iron bedstead, a straw bed, some quilts, but no pillows; not 
a chair, nor a table, nor mirror was in the room; nothing but the 
little bedstead and the straw bed and the patched quilts. The other 
apartment was considerably better apparelled ; there were chairs and 
a table, and an old secretary on one side, a large shelf of books on 
the other, a laboratory filled with chemical apparatus occupied the 
third, and along the fourth, where the windows did not prevent, were 
hung up odds and ends of almost every thing ; stuffed birds, a death’s 
head and marrow-bones, crossed as in the old pictures, a dried snake 
or 80, a young crocodile and a brace of lizards, an old gun, two or 
three old-fashioned helmets and head-pieces ; in short, it seemed as if 
the ingenuity of the occupant had been racked to get together an 
incongruous mass of revolting objects. 

‘ Here I eat, there I sleep,’ repeated Wolfgang Hegewisch. 

‘If I had the selection, | should invert the proposition, and say, 
‘There I eat, here I sleep ;’ but every one to his taste.’ 

‘I am glad to find you liberal. I will prove to you by and by that 
I am right in the disposition I have made of these rooms. In the 
mean time, ’t is dinner-hour for honest men. You will stay ”’ 
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I nodded assent. 

‘Katrine! Katrine!’ shouted the student. A stout servant-girl 
entered the room. ‘ Dinner.’ 

No cloth was spread, but a coarse dinner of the most ordinary de- 
scription was served up, without wine of any kind, or even beer. 
There was but one course, and it was passed through rapidly, and in 
silence. 

‘You don’t smoke ?’ said Hegewisch. 

‘No,’ 

‘Nor drink ?’ 

‘When there is nothing to drink, no.’ 

‘ And you have no vices ?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Bah! you are joking!’ 

‘ At least, I have none to speak of,’ said I, playfully. 

‘ Nay, answer!’ said the student, in a loud voice; ‘ have you no 
vice ?— do not your senses, on some single point, in some slight, un- 
mentionable matter, enslave your spirit? Answer me there!’ 

I began to think I was conversing with a madman; but I put on 
a look of composure, and said, calmly, ‘ I answer, no!’ 

‘Then why—this time I say ‘in Heaven’s name’—young man, 
are you here? Is it to lose all that you have that may be called 
virtue — which, by the way, is mere sound, only sound—and acquire 
all that may be called vicious and bestial? That’s not sound; that 
is the real, genuine, base metal!’ 

‘If you will talk less like a madman I shall be happy to converse 
with you.’ 

‘Don’t go! don’t go! Excuse me; I will be quite sane,’ said 
Hegewisch ; ‘I am not at all dangerous. Give me your hand; ’tis 
pleasant once in a while to come across such an innocent fellow as 
yourself. I wonder what will become of you. I hope—yet ’t is 
folly to hope—but I do hope to see you dead and decently interred 
before you are of my age —five-and-twenty.’ 

‘Why? 

‘That is cool. Why? because I like you. 1 liked you the day 
you first came among us. I liked you at the hob and nob down yon- 
der. I like you here; I don’t want to behold you when the fire in 
your soul has been extinguished.’ 

Hegewisch uttered these last words ina tone so gentle, that I started, 
almost believing that some one else had spoken. I looked at him with 
astonishment; kis eyes had lost what now seemed their unnatural 
mocking expression, and exhibited one of the deepest melancholy. 

‘I do not understand you. Let us have some explanation.’ 

‘Toa certain age,’ continued Hegewisch, resuming his accustomed 
manner, ‘ we chase the hope-phantom with an ardor which one would 
think some divinity inspired. Gop! who could imagine the hero- 
youth should turn out a drivelling snob. Look at him, all his hopes, 
his expectations, his aspirations, his lofty breathings, his swelling am- 
bition, his pride, his energy and his resolution ; all, all turned — to 
what ? Perhaps to bestiality, to gross selfishness ; or perhaps escaping 
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these, to teaching the A BC to some little copy of himself, who 
will come forward, will feel a sentiment and a hope, and in his turn 
beget children and bring them up and perpetuate the race. 

‘We are taught, we learn — for what ? to teach others — and they 
others ; and soon, ad infinitum ; faugh! ’tis asorry affair. But what can 
we do ; ’tis useless to complain. Have we not passions ?— do they not 
either lead or drive us, if you will have it so, to the devil? Well, can 
we resist? Yes, you say. Do we resist? No! Why not? Because 
we lovesin? Nonsense! It is because we love pleasure, enjoyment, 
present gratification and delight. 

‘So I enjoy what comes to me: do you blame me for that, and call 
me a wicked wretch? Granted. Do you claim to be virtuous and 
good? Granted. But what makes me the wretch and you the saint ? 
Circumstances, physical conformation, position, opportunity, etc., etc., 
etc. Therefore, if [had been you I should have been you. If I were 
you I should be you; nothing else can be made of it. Then we come 
right straight to the question : 

‘*Who maketh you to differ ? 

‘ Perhaps that is a ground you do not wish to occupy. Now it is 
just the ground, were I a saint, that I would plant myself upon. I 
would place my back to the wall and fortify myself with: 

‘* Whom He did predestinate them He also called.’ 

‘* Who shall lay anything to the charge of Gop’s elect? It is Gop 
that justifieth.’ 

‘* Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, why hast Trou 
made methus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor ?” 

‘ What can a poor devil like me reply to that? How canI screen 
myself? What can I say, except: 

‘* My fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.’ 

Hegewisch paused. His manner was bitter and defying ; he seemed 
determined to argue himself into the belief of what he knew to be 
false. 

I took up the subject. 

‘ You complain then,’ said I, ‘ that we cannot be what we desire to 
be. Is that it?’ 

‘No. I complain that we cannot desire to be what we ought to de- 
sire to be; and that circumstances beyond our control have effected this.’ 

‘ And therefore you are not to suffer.’ 

‘ Exactly.’ ‘ 

‘The same argument would clear the highwayman and assassin.’ 

‘I know it!’ 

‘Then you should object to punishment!’ 

‘ As punishment, I do, but not asa preventive. A scamp picks my 
pocket. I would have him shut up that he may pick no more pockets.’ 

‘ But do you not admit that there is any connection between sin and 
misery ?’ 

‘I do not admit the existence of sin, as you term sin. Guilt there 
may be, and misery there is; but sin is as impossible as holiness; 
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uncontrollable circumstances produce both. Every action is pro- 
duced by a motive ; that motive is powerful enough to produce it, or 
it would not have produced it; therefore no sin can attach.’ 

‘You admit that sin exists, but that none commit sin? What an 
absurdity !’ 

‘ I admit that sin (i. e., the principle of evil) exists, but that it can be 
imputed to none. Neither can holiness, according to your scripture. 
Do what we may, we are but unprofitable servauts.’ 

‘Well then, I must meet you on your own ground. Your argu- 
meut proves too much. If I maynot blame the wretch who murders 
his neighbor, although murder be a sin, you cannot impute any blame 
for his punishment here, or for retribution hereafter. Ifthe wretch can- 
not sin, the avenger cannot sin. So that you are brought back to the 
same point, after a fruitless round of sophism. You had better ex- 
claim with the Mussulman, ‘ What is, is ; what must be, must be.’ You 
say the sinner ought not to be punished, but he zs punished neverthe- 
less; and as sin can be imputed to none, we can blame none for his 
punishment. Such is the constitution of things; and it is a necessary 
constitution; and if necessary, it is right.’ 

‘Well reasoned. But I will quarrel with it nevertheless. You 
doom the offender. But tell me wuo — wuarT placed this principle 


of evil in this world ? ‘ 
‘I don’t know. Ionly know it is here, and that we must make the 
best of it.’ 


‘Must not some Power, infinitely controlling, have done this ?’ 
‘I don’t know: I admit that 1 cannot understand it. It transcends 
our reason. Why then question about it? Tell me,’ continued I, 
‘why does fire cause intense agony to the exposed member ? why does 
the water strangle the bold swimmer? why does the swift air carry 
the pestilence, or the hurricane lay its devastating course? why 
does a blow injure our frame, or hunger weaken, or thirst torture it? 
why do we need clothes to protect from heat and cold ? why are we 
weak when young and decrepit when old? Answer me these, and J 
will tell you why misery is entailed upon sin, and why sin exists. I 
take you on your own ground, and on your own ground | expose your 
sophism.’ 
‘Srop there!’ shouted Hegewisch; ‘we have gone far enough. 
What fools, what asses are we, to babble in this way.’ 
‘ Not so,’ I remarked, ‘if we get at the truth at last.’ 
‘Truth !’ exclaimed my companion: ‘ Truth / So you have fallen 
4 into our German cant, and are a ‘seeker after truth!’ Why don’t 
you practise truth? why don’t you dive truth? What the devil do 
| you go about eternally seeking, seeking, with your mouth full of our 
mystical jargon, which it would puzzle a fiend to understand 

‘You are right, Hegewisch. Let us commence forthwith.’ 

‘Bah! Iam notin that category. I am only an adviser. The 
practice is for you. I am /rreclaimatle. Good-by now, but come 
again and see me.’ 

Such was my first interview with Wolfgang Hegewisch ! 
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‘THE DEVIL IN A GALE OF WIND. 


BY A NEW (AND WELCOME) CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tue winds are out with a deafening shout, 
Making wild work in the Wallabout; 

And the elfin sprites, on their wings like kites, 
Whistle and howl in the coming night. 

The western sky looks windy and cold, 

And has wrapped the sun in its lurid fold; 

One would think that old Boreas had the gout, 
And was dancing a jig in the Wallabout. 






Fainter and fainter the light is growing, 
And harder and harder the gale is blowing : 

The short chopping sea, with an angry lash, 

Says to the skipper, ‘ I’ll settle your hash ? 

The clouds hang low, and are heavy and broken ; 
The sailor knows well what they betoken: 

*T is a terrible dirty night to be out, 

Running close-hauled through the Wallabout. 






The icy spray, as it flies o’er the bay, 
Says to the skipper, ‘ Get out of the way!’ 

But he lays his course north-east by east, 

And says, ‘I'll give you a try at least.’ 

He flattens his sheets to the quarter rail, 

And with tongue in his cheek he laughs at the gale ; 
He stands at the tiller, all clear to pay out, 
And thus he drives through the Wallabout. 






The storm now assumes a different cast, 
And the wind comes out with a sulphurous blast. 
Ah! ha! A very good reason, I trow — 

His Satanic Majesty ’s out in the blow! 

He comes down the river, wing and wing, 
With a bone in his teeth only fit fora king : 

He carries a miniature water-spout, 

And he bears right down on the Wallabout. 


The truth of it is, he’s just out of Hell-gate, 
And he slashes along at a terrible rate ; 

His neat twenty-foot craft is a weatherly one, 
And in point of speed she knocks under to none. 

On ihe heel of her bowsprit there rests a blue-light ; 
Skippers know what it means on a stormy night. 

A warning cry goes flying about, 

‘ The Devil’s abroad in the Wallabout !’ 






The scudding craft all scatter away, 
And most of them run for the Lower Bay. 

The others, less timid, haul their wind, 

But they shake out their reefs so they shan’t be behind. 
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All but the skipper, whose tongue ’s in his cheek ; 
He stands right on, and no block durst creak. 

He cares not for blue-light nor water-spout, 

But just keeps her rap-full through the Wallabout. 


The devil now thought he had cause for wonder! 
‘Ill cross his fore-foot! Why, blood and thunder! 

The fellow is crazy, or else he is hazy ; 

But certain it is that he is not lazy.’ 

Then his foresail gibes, with a terrible crack, 

His helm goes down, and he hauls in the slack ; 

He shakes out a reef, and then with a shout, 

He rides o’er the heaving Wallabout. 


His little craft with a swoop and a spring, 

The clipper nears like a bird on the wing ; 

And as he flies past her foaming bows, 

He shouts with horrible black-looking brows, 
‘Clipper ahoy! Why the h —Il don’t you luff? 

(You see that already he ’d got in a huff.) 

No answer ; nought but the noisy rout 

That was going on in the Wallabout. 


Then the devil gets wroth, and as he passed, 

He hauls in his sheets and makes them fast ; 

He puts down his helm and lashes that too, 

Then springs to his feet and cries out, ‘ Who 

In the name of the devil himself are you” 
Away, away, they both of them flew, 
Close-hauled, and the boat would have to be stout 
That runs close-hauled through the Wallabout. 


‘What’s that to you?’ the skipper cries; 

‘Tom bring me the Bible that’s just the size, 
Of the long gun midships ; it’s in the locker, 
Lying beneath a KnickeRrsockeRr.’ 
The Bible was brought, and the gun was loaded ; 
The devil saw that ne good it boded ; 
It was meant for him, without any doubt, 
And he wished himself out of the Wallabout. 


* Now is your time!’ the skipper cries ; 
‘ Give it him right between the eyes! 
He’s red-hot under his clothes, he is, 
So do n’t be scared if you hear him siz !” 
The gun is laid; the match is there, 
And the devil’s hat stands on the ends of his hair! 
Then a stunning report booms over the rout, 
And goes echoing far o’er the Wallabout ! 


It strikes the devil just over the nose, 

And where his head went would a lawyer pose. 
His body gave a tremendous wince, 

Struck fire, and has n’t been heard of since! 
They only found the tip of his nose, 

And the Bible, unhurt by its tremendous blows. 
So now good folks the secret is out, 

The devil was killed in the Wallabout ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memorr oF WitL1amM ELLERY CHANNING: with Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
scripts. In three volumes. pp. 1375. Boston: W1L~1am CrosBy AND H. P. NICHOLS. 
New-York: C. 8S. Francis AND Company. 
We announced in our last number the publication of these excellent volumes, and 
promised to advert more particularly to them in the present issue. The work is properly 
designated by its author, Wint1am H. Cuannina, a nephew of its eminent subject, as 
an autobiography, in so far as the materials he had at his command enabled him to give 
it that character; consisting as it does of extracts from private papers, sermons and 
letters, with such remarks only interwoven as seem needed for purposes of illustration. 
Its plan is very simple. After a full and minute notice of Dr. Cuannino’s early 
years, a portion of the work replete with the liveliest interest, and which no one here- 
after could so well as the writer supply, he has proceeded to arrange the selections 
from his uncle’s manuscripts ‘ according to the two-fold order of Subject and Time.’ 
This method was chosen by the editor, he informs us, as the one best fitted to convey 
an adequate impression of the steadiness with which he held all objects of thought 
before his mind until his views became consistent and complete, and the growth of his 
opinions in this way made clear, as well as the result of his progress. ‘The writer does 
not misjudge in inferring that a thorough reader wil! consider any loss of vivacity in 
the narrative more than compensated for by the knowledge thus gained of the mental 
and moral processes of an earnest seeker after truth and right. ‘The chapters which 
are especially devoted to tracing this spiritual development, however, are so separated 
from the more general biographical parts that any one who may be so inclined can pass 
them by; but this omission we think will be rare with the readers of the volumes. 
The editor seems to fear that he has committed an error in giving such ample quota- 
tions from Dr. Cuannine’s early writings ; but he will find few to agree with him in 
this; for aside from the fact that their publication is in compliance with the wishes 
and directions of the deceased, they will greatly aid the reader in forming a correct 
judgment of his life, and are, in their intrinsic value and beauty, well worthy of pre- 
servation. ‘The editor may not be aware of it, but the reader we think will be, that if 
he has not preserved the form he has the spirit of his original plan; for his volumes 
present to our mind a vivid picture of his great and good relative, regarded as a man, a 
minister of religion, a philosopher, a reformer, and a statesman, and points out his place 
among the leading persons of the age in which he lived; and yet in all this, Dr. 
Cuanninc is still ‘ left to be his own interpreter’ of his character and position. What 
a life was his! How little were these who listened to his effective ministrations, or 
who perused his writings, aware of the self-denials, the struggles, the deep humility, 
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of their pastor and friend! His was always deemed a life singularly blameless and 
holy, even by those who differed from him in matters of faith ; but he was all the while 
‘schooling himself in virtue,’ and cross-examining himself, in the inmost thoughts of 
his heart, and lamenting that he had come short of his duty in the great work which 
Gop had given him to do. He labored incessantly in some way or another to serve 
mankind. All his letters, his self-examinations, his exercises, show this. He was singu- 
larly unselfish. He utterly forgot self in the consideration of what conscience told 
him was his duty. He was such a Christian as he himself hasdescribed. ‘There was 
in him no air of superiority, superior though he was to all his compeers, no fault-finding 
cynicism, no thought of self mingled with his testimony to the right. He had a true 
love of mankind, a reverence of virtue, a desire to elevate all men to the nobleness for 
which they were destined. An all-pervading devotion to goodness seems to have 
stamped his whole character, conduct and conversation: wisdom guided his frankness, 
and his mind was not borne away by a fervor which it could not restrain. There were 
manifested in him self-direction and dignified self-command. He had no whining 
sentimentality about virtue, but a manly consciousness of the greatness of character 
to which every child of Gop should attain ; a calm elevation of thought and aim; a 
cordial sympathy with all that was generous in society and individuals ; a deep sense 
of the reality and practicableness of religious excellence ; a rational yet glowing con- 
sciousness of the true glory of a spiritual being. The presence of his fellow men did 
not rob him of self-respect, nor restrain the will from energy, the intellect from bold 
and free thought, nor the conscience from prescribing the highest duties. He was pal- 
sied by no fear to offend, no desire to please, no dependence upon the judgment of 
others. Such was Cuannine ; such his own character, as depicted in the volumes be- 
fore us. We commend them to all readers, for to all who shall attentively regard 
them will they be the means of good. The work is exceedingly well executed, and 
illustrated by two excellent portraits, one painted by Wasuincton Axiston in 1811, 
and the other by GamBarDELLA, in 1839. 


Tue Lire oF OLIVER CromWELL. By J. T. HeAptey, ‘ Author of NaPoLron and his Mar- 
shals,’ WasHINGTON and his Generals,’ ete. In one volume, pp.446. New-York: BAKER AND 


ScaiBNeER. 

WE incline to think that Mr. Heap tev is right in his remarks in the preface of this 
volume, touching what should constitute a true ‘ Life’ of CromweLty. Some readers 
may think, he says, that Cartyxe’s ‘ Letters and Speeches of Cromwe.w’ rendered a 
‘ Life’ of him unnecessary ; but that work he affirms was in fact the only cause of his 
writing the one before us: ‘ A multitude of biographies have been written of Crom- 
WELL, but not one based on the general view taken by Cartyxe. The letters and 
speeches of a man can never constitute his biography, though they may give us a cor- 
rect and complete idea of his character. The letters and speeches of WasuineTon, 
and his life, are two very different works. In the first place, the narrative is broken 
up by the introduction of letters and documents on various subjects, that must be 
placed in chronological order. In the second place, events are mere Jinks, by which 
these are connected ; while in biography, they are the writer’s chief concern. In one 
case, the writings of a man form the burden of a book ; in the other, his actions. The 
compiler of the former cannot condense, while it is the chief business of the historian of 
the latter todo so. Cartyxe should doubtless have written the life of Cromwe., and 
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it was generally expected of him; but he declined doing it, saying that he left that 
work to others’ ‘The second motive that prompted Mr. Heap.ey to the undertaking, 
he alleges to be, that no American had ever yet given the world a biography of this 
wonderful man: ‘ Writers, under almost every monarchical government of Europe, 
have maligned him, and it seems strange that the only pure republic in the world, a 
republic, too, based on his views, and traceable to his efforts, should hitherto have al- 
lowed the character of its first founder to be portrayed alone by enemies both to him 
and to liberty. Puritanism and republicanism have always been in England synony- 
mous with hypocrisy and rebellion, and hence her writers can find scarcely a redeema- 
ble trait in CRoMWELL’s character. But we regard them in a very different light ; in- 
deed, we are the only people whose institutions are grounded in them ; and yet we per- 
mit the very man who established both, to be insulted and traduced, without saying a 
word in his defence. It is high time republican movements in Europe had other historians 
beside the subjects of monarchical governments. But for Cromweuw’s efforts and 
success, it is very doubtful whether the Puritans on this side of the water would have 
ventured on a contest with the mother country ; at all events, the great questions of 
constitutional and personal liberty which he settled have been the foundation of every 
revolution for the emancipation of man which has since taken place. That as an 
American I should wish to defend the founder of the first true commonwealth, and 
expose the slanders that have been heaped upon him, is quite natural.’ In connection 
with CromweE.1’s life, Mr. Heapiey has given a condensed history of the English 
revolution, from its commencement to its close. He could have written, he says, two 
volumes more easily than one; for the labor of condensing was greater than a freer 
and more natural narrative would have been. The English biographies he found too 
much taken up with minor events for readers this side of the water; he has therefore 
given the leading and striking features, at the same time making clear and plain every 
step of the revolutionary movement. Mr. Heapuey has wisely avoided discussing the 
claims of Puritanism and Episcopacy ; regarding the struggle as one of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and not a contest about creeds. He seems to anticipate that some readers 
may object to the battle-scenes of the present work, as they did to those of ‘ WasHinc- 
Ton and his Generals,’ as fostering a spirit of war. To such he makes answer, that 
the spirit of rebellion against oppression, and deadly hostility to it, he designs to foster, 
and only hopes to succeed: ‘When men’s sensibilities,’ he adds, ‘ become so delicate 
that they cannot reflect without horror on the struggles of brave men for freedom, and 
can sit under the broad tree of liberty, planted by their forefathers, and watered with their 
blood, and look off on the fair heritage won by their good swords, with no other feelings but 
pity for their erroneous ideas about war, and of wonder at their cruelty, they have become 
too ethereal for this world and too transcendental to be useful. War, in itself, is the great- 
est curse of man; but waged for liberty, Ris highest duty and honor. To me, the great 
question of freedom, which was battled out under CromwELL, afterward under W asuineG- 
ToN, and then under Bonaparte, and which is now shaking Europe to its centre, is the 
question of theage. The rise and progress of each struggle possesses to me more in- 
terest than all other events put together. Men have always been compelled to hew 
their way, with their swords, to freedom. ‘They have never dreamed nor poetized 
themselves into it, and never will.’ There is not a little truth in these frankly-ex- 
pressed opinions. ‘The ‘ Life’ under notice may be pronounced a very stirring and 
spirited work. Its style has all the merits and fewer of the defects peculiar to the 
author’s style, which if not always strictly correct is always eminently readable. 


’ 
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A FuNERAL ORATION, OcCASIONED BY THE DEATH oF THomas CoLE. Delivered before the 
Academy of Design, New-York, May 4, 1848. By Wrti1am CuLLEN Bryant. Published by 
order of the Council of the Academy. New-York: D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


No more fitting or capable person could have been chosen to be the eulogist and 
biographer of the great artist whose death is so deeply lamented, than Mr. Bryant. 
The poet and the painter, aside from a life-long intimacy, had much in common in 
spirit and endowment. In truth, Coxz’s several series of pictures were in themselves 
poems — poems with a lofty epic flow. But beside the poetry of the pencil, he pos- 
sessed poetical powers of no mean order, as the pages of this Magazine can bear wit- 
ness. Mr. Bryant remarks in opening, that during the entire space which had 
elapsed since the first exhibitions of the National Academy of Design, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, there was not a single year in which Coxe’s works did not appear 
on its walls: ‘ To have missed them,’ he adds, ‘ would have made us feel that the 
collection was incomplete. Yet we shall miss them hereafter ; that skilful hand is at 
rest forever. His departure has left a vacuity which amazes and alarms us. It is as 
if the voyager on the Hudson were to look toward the great range of the Catskills, 
at the foot of which Coxe, with a reverential fondness, had fixed his abode, and were 
to see that the grandest of its summits had disappeared ; had sunk into the plain from 
our sight. I might use a bolder similitude ; it is as if we were to look over the 


heavens on a starlight evening and find that one of the greater planets, Hesperus or 
Jupiter, had been blotted from the sky.’ 


The following remarks are as just as they 
are felicitous : 

‘ CoLE was not only a great artist, but a great teacher ; the contemplation of his works made 
men better. Itis said of one of the old Italian painters that he never began a painting without 
first offering a prayer. The paintings of Coxe are of that nature that it hardly transcends the 
proper use of language to call them acts of religion. Yet do they never strike us as strained 
or forced in character; they teach but what rose spontaneously in the mind of the artist; 
they were the sincere communications of his own moral and intellectual being. One of the 
most eminent among the modern German painters, OVERBECK, is remarkable for the happi- 
ness with which he has caught the devotional manner of the old ecclesiastical painters, blend- 
ing it with his own more exquisite knowledge of art, and shedding it over forms of fairer 
symmetry. Yet has he not escaped a certain mannerism ; the air of submissive awe, the mani- 
fest consciousness of a superior presence, which he so invariably bestows on all his person- 
ages, becomes at last a matter of repetition, and circumscribes his walk to a narrow circle. 
With CoLe it was otherwise ; his mode of treating his subjects was not bounded by the nar- 
row limits of any system; the moral interest he gave them took no set form or predetermined 
pattern ; its manifestations wore the diversity of that creation from which they were drawn.’ 


Mr. Bryant next proceeds to a brief review of Coxer’s life and of his principal 
works. We pass the history of his early struggles ; of his toilsome rambles in the 
forests along the banks of the Ohio, his limited means, both of money and materials 
for improvement, and come down to his first ‘ patron,’ with the honorable exception of 
three eminent brother-artists, TrumsuLt, Duntar and Duranp, who early saw and 
warmly eulogized his genius, and purchased each a picture from him: 


‘Ir was the fate of Cour, at this period of his life, to meet with a patron. When his pic- 
tures first attracted the public attention, as I have already related, a dashing Englishman, 
since known as the author of a wretched book about the United States, who had married the 
heiress of an opulent American family, Fn te to take a warm interest in the young painter, 
and charged himself with the task of advancing his fortunes. He invited him to pass the win- 
ter at his house, on his estate in the country, and engaged him to paint a number of landscapes, 
for which he was to pay him twenty or thirty dollars each ; a trifling compensation for such 
works as CoE could even then produce, but which I have no doubt seemed to him at that 
time munificent. It would boi become the place or the occasion were I to relate the par- 
ticulars of the treatment which the artist reeeived from his patron; the miserable and cheer- 
less apartments he assigned him, the supercilious manner by which he endeavored to drive 
him from his table to take his meals with the children of the family, and the general disre- 
spect of his demeanor. These would have been a sufficient motive with Coir to leave the 
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place immediately, but for the apprehension that his kind friends in New-York, who had taken 
so strong an interest in his success, might ‘ascribe this step to an inconstant temper, or to a 
character morbidly jealous of its dignity. He imposed upon himself therefore, though deeply 
hurt and offended. the penance of remaining, labored assiduously at his easel, and executed 
several pictures which justified the high opinion his New-York friends entertained of his ge- 
nius. Fortunately, for a considerable part of the winter he was relieved of the presence of 
his ‘ patron,’ who went to pass his time in the amusements of a neighboring city. 

‘As early as he could finish the pictures on which he was engaged, he quitted the roof of the 
Englishman, and returned to New-York without payment for what he had done. Some time 
afterward he compromised with this encourager of youthful genius, accepted half the com- 
pensation originally stipulated, and relinquished his claim to the remainder.’ 


This interesting ‘ patron’ was a Mr. G. W. Featuersronnaven, ci-devant ‘ United 
States’ Geologist,’ a person who in various other ways has won a reputation for mean- 
ness, mendacity and ingratitude, which have made his very name a reproach, both 
in this country and in England. A description of the founding of the National 
Academy of Design is next given, in which appropriate tributes are paid to Mr. 
S. F. B. Morse, the first president, and the band of artists whom he led to the con- 
flict with the old Academy, which soon gave up the ghost. The following well- 
deserved praise is awarded to our departed friend Inman, as one of the fraternity of 
artists of genius who founded the National Academy: 


‘INMAN, the first vice-president of the institution, was a portrait-painter of extraordinary 
merit, great facility of pencil, a pleasing style of color, and a power of happy selection from 
the various expressions of countenance which a sitter brings to the artist. The versatility of 
his powers was surprising; he has left behind him specimens of landscape, of figures in 
groups, in repose or in action, which show that he might have excelled in any branch of the 
art. - - - He was not a man, like Cour, to linger long in contemplation of the objects he 
would delineate, to study them till he had exhausted all they could offer to his observation, 
and till their image became incorporated with his mind. What he saw, he saw at a glance, 
and transferred it to the canvass with the same rapidity, and with surprising precision. His 
works owe nothing to revision, and possess a certain unlabored grace which makes us delight 
in reverting to them.’ 


We should be glad to follow Mr. Bryanr in his description of Coxe’s visit to Eng- 
land, France and Italy, and his impressions, studies and improvement there ; but our 
limits will not permit. We pass to the remarks of the writer upon some of Coxz’s 
prominent pictures. Of ‘The Departure and Return, ‘The Past and Present,’ 
and ‘ The Voyage of Life,’ Mr. Bryant says: 


‘THERE could not be a finer choice of circumstances, nor a more exquisite treatment of 
them, than is found in these pictures. In the first, a spring morning, breezy and sparkling, the 
mists starting and soaring trom the hills, the chieftain, in gallant array, at the head of his re- 
tainers, issuing from the castle ; in the second, an autumnal evening, calm, solemn, a church 
illuminated by the beams of the setting sun, and the corpse of the chief borne in silence 
toward the consecrated place. These are but a meagre epitome of what is contained in these 
two pictures, The two works which he named ‘ The Past and Present,’ produced in the year 
following, have scarcely less merit as a whole; the latter of them is one of those pictures, 
rich, solemn, full of matter for study and reflection, in producing which Coir had no rival. 

‘In 1840 he completed another series of large paintings, called ‘The Voyage of Life.’ of 
simpler and less elaborate design than the ‘Course of Empire,’ but more purely imaginative. 
The conception of the series is a perfect poem. The child, under the care of its guardian- 
angel, in a boat heaped with buds and flowers, floating down a stream which issues from the 
shadowy cavern of the past and flows between banks bright with flowers and the beams of 
the rising sun ; the youth, with hope in his gesture and aspect. taking command of the helm, 
while his winged guardian watches him anxiously from the shore; the mature man, hurried 
onward by the perilous rapids and eddies of the river; the aged navigator, who has reached, 
in his frail and now idle bark, the mouth of the stream, and is just entering the great ocean 
which lies before him in mysterious shadow, set before us the different stages of human life 
under images of which every beholder admits the beauty and deep significance. The second 
of this series, with the rich luxuriance of its foreground, its pleasant declivities in the distance, 
and its gorgeous but shadowy structures in the piled clouds, is one of the most popular of 
CoLrE’s compositions.’ 


We are glad to hear the actual history of ‘The Architect’s Dream,’ which we 
always considered unworthy Mr. Coxe’s genius. Our.readers will remember the 
elaborate and exceedingly graphic description given by Mr. Cong in the Knicker- 
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BOCKER of his ascent of Mount Autna. Concerning the picture which he painted of 
that vast mountain, Mr. Bryant remarks: 


‘Tue aspect of Mount 2tna seemed to have taken a strong hold on his imagination. A large 
picture of it was painted by him some time after his return, which presented a nearer view of 
the mountain, filling the greater part of the canvass with its huge cone. It was completed in 
a very few days, and was a miracle of — and powerful execution. It was not so generally 
admired as many of his works, and no doubt had in it some of the imperfections of haste ; 
but for my part I never stood before it without feeling that sense of elevation and enlarge- 
ment with which we look upon huge and lofty mountains in nature. With me, at least, the 
artist had succeeded in rn sage the effect at which he aimed. I have no doubt that he 

ainted it with a mind full of the greatness of the subject, with a feeling of sublime awe, pro- 

uced by the image of that mighty mountain, the summit of which is white with en name 9 
snow, while the slopes around its base are basking in perpetual summer, and on whose peak 
the sunshine yet lingers, while the valleys at its foot lie in the evening twilight.’ 


Touching Coxx’s last great work, the unfinished series of ‘ The Cross and the 
World’ —in which, as in many of his previous works, he sought to exemplify his 
favorite position, that landscape-painting was capable ef the deepest moral interest 
and deserved to stand second to no other department of the art — the author of the 
oration under notice makes the following remarks. All who have seen the series will 
admit their correctness : 

‘THREE only of the five pictures of which it was to be emmeaees are finished, and in these 
we know not what changes in design or execution might have been made, had he lived to com- 
plete and harmonize every part of the design; but that design is one of singular grandeur, 
and was capable, in his hands, of a noble execution. 

‘To the second picture in this series I might object that it makes the life of the good man too 
much a life of pain, difficulty and danger. The path of his pilgrim of the cross is over steeps 
and precipices, interrupted by fearful chasms, amidst darkness and tempest, and torrents that 
threaten to sweep him from his footing, with no resting-places of innocent refreshment nor 
intervals of secure and easy passage after the first asperities of the way are overcome. The 
most ascetic of those who have written on the Christian life a Oe this length. Even Bun- 
YAN provides for his pilgrim the Delectable Mountains, and the fruitful and pleasant land of 
Beulah, and the ——— entertainments of the House of the Interpreter. But in the third of 
the series I acknowledge a power of genius which makes me, for the moment, fully assent to 
Coxr’s idea of the dignity of his department of the art. That pilgrim arrived at the end of 
his journey on the summit of the mountain, that ineffable glory in the heavens before which 
he kneels, the luminous path over the enkindled clouds leading upward to it, the mountain- 
height shooting with verdure under the beams of that celestial day, the darkness sullenly re- 
coiling on either side, the ethereal messengers sent to conduct the wayfarer to his rest, form 
altogether a picture which could only have been produced by a mind of vast creative power 
quickened by a fervid poetic inspiration. ‘The idea is Miltonic,’ said a friend, when he first 
beheld it. It is Miltonic ; it is worthy to be ranked with the noblest conceptions of the great 
religious epic poet of the world.’ 

It was while CoLe was engaged in painting this series that the summons of death 
came. An inflammation of the lungs, a sudden and brief illness, closed his life on 
the thirteenth of February. ‘On the third day after the attack he despaired of re- 
covery, and began to make his preparations for death. The close of his life was like 
the rest of it, serene and peaceful, and he passed into that next stage of existence 
from which we are separated by such slight and frail barriers with unfaltering confi- 
dence in the divine goodness, like a docile child guided by the kindly hand of a parent, 
suffering itself to be led without fear into the darkest places.’ Coxe’s personal cha- 
racter is most truly depicted in the ensuing sentences: ‘There was no disproportion 
between the cultivation of his moral and that of his intellectual character. He was 
unspotted by worldly vices, gentle, just, beneficent, true, kind to the unfortunate, 
quick to interfere when wrong or suffering were inflicted on the helpless, whether on 
his fellow man or the brute creation. His religion, fervently as it was cherished, 
was without ostentation or austerity ; not a thing by itself, but a sentiment blended 
and interwoven with all the actions of his daily life. His manners were cheerful, 
even playful, and his ready ingenuity was employed in various ways to promote the 
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innocent amusements of the neighborhood in which he lived.’ The close of the ora- 
tion will, we are sure, impress our readers as being in the highest sense beautiful : 


‘Tue landscape-painter is admitted to a closer familiarity with nature than the poet. He 
studies her aspect more minutely, and watches with a more affectionate attention its varied 
expressions. Not one of her forms is lost upon him; not a gleam of sunshine penetrates her 
green recesses ; not a cloud casts its shadow unobserved by him ; every tint of the morning or 
the evening, of the gray or the golden noon, of the near or the remote object, is noted by his 
eye and copied by his pencil. All her boundless variety of outlines and shades become almost 
a part of his being, and are blended with his mind. We might imagine therefore a sound of 
lament for him whom we have lost in the voices of the streams and in the sighs of the wind 
among the groves, and an aspect of sorrow in earth’s solitary places; we might dream that 
the conscious valleys miss his accustomed visits, and that the autumnal glories of the woods 
are paler because of his departure. But the sorrow of this occasion is too grave for such fan- 
cies. Let me say, however, that we feel that much is taken away from the charm of nature 
when such aman departs. To us who remain, the region of the Catskills, where he wandered 
and studied and sketched, and wrought his sketches into such glorious creations, is saddened 
by a certain desolate feeling when we behold it or think of it. The mind that we knew was 
abroad in those scenes of grandeur and beauty, and which gave them a higher interest in our 
eyes, has passed from the earth, and we see that something of power and greatness is withdrawn 
from the sublime mountain-tops and the broad forests and the rushing waterfalls. 

‘ Withdrawn, I have said —not extinguished ; translated to a state of larger light and nobler 
beauty and higher employments of the intellect. It is when I contemplate the death of such 
a man as CoLe, under such circumstances as attended his, that I feel most certain of the spirit’s 
immortality. In his case the painful problem of old age was not presented, in which the mind 
sometimes seems to expire before the body, and often to wither with the same decline. He 
left us in the mid-strength of his intellect, and his great soul, unharmed and unweakened by 
the disease which brought low his frame, amidst the bitter anguish of the loved ones who 
stood around him, when the hour of its divorce from the material organs had come, calmly 
retired behind the veil which hides from us the world of disembodied spirits.’ 


This is a worthy tribute to one who with deep reverence ‘ copied the forms of nature, 
and blended with them the profoundest human sympathies, and made them the ve- 
hicle, as Gop has made them, of great truths and great lessons; who learned his art 
from the creation around him, and resolutely took his own way to greatness; and 
who will be reverenced in future years as a great master in art, who opened a way in 
which only men endued with rare strength of genius can follow him.’ 


LOITERINGS IN EvroPe: or Sketches of Travel in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Great-Britain and Ireland. With an Appendix, containing Observations on 
European Charities and Medical Institutions. By Joun W. Corson, M.D. In two volumes. 
pp. 613. New-York: Harper AND BroTHERs. 

Tuere is more originality of style, more freshness of thought and description, 
in these volumes than it is common to find in the modern books of travel by our coun- 
trymen. The chapters of the first volume having in the form of familiar letters to a 
leading public journal attracted general attention, the author found it ‘ hard to stop.’ 
He journeyed farther and wrote more than he expected. The free gossiping style of 
the volumes is to us one of their greatest attractions. Moreover, the author did 
wisely in resolying at the outset to be good-natured: ‘The peace interests of the 
world and the softening of national prejudices seem to require that the foibles of every 
people should be dwelt upon and reproved rather by their own country than by stran- 
gers. We justly complained of certain foreigners who repaid our best hospitalities 
with libels on our political and social institutions.’ Our author preferred erring, if at 
all, on the side of charity. He was willing to forego all the credit for patriotism 
which might be derived from the abuse of our neighbors. He seems every where to 
have seen more to praise than to blame ; and in looking at things on the bright side, 
he only followed the ‘ golden rule.’ The two chapters on ‘ The Charities of Europe’ 
will not escape the attention, nor fail to secure the commendation, of the observant 
reader. The work in a typographical point of view is exceedingly well executed. 
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A Visit to THe Suaxers at New-Lesanon and Hancock.—Nearly a year 
and a half since, as most of our readers will remember, a letter was addressed to us 
by ‘R Ww , Jr.’ a member of the ‘ United Society of Believers, commonly 
called Shakers,’ complaining of a favorable review in these pages of a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Zo Here! and Lo There!’ which had brought the most serious charges, 
affirmed to be veritable, against the Society and the practices of its members. The 
discussion to which the review in question gave rise, and the denial and refutation of 
the special statements of the pamphlet upon which it was founded, are matters of 
too recent publicity to require present reference. In the letter to which we have 
alluded there occurred among other things the subjoined passage : 








‘ THov hast brought us before the bar of public opinion, and charged us with being enemies 
to all that is virtuous and praiseworthy. Allow us, I pray, the privilege secured to the most 
depraved reprobate, to plead Not Guilty. And we appeal to Him who knoweth all hearts, and 
who ordereth all things aright. We profess a self-denying religion. We look not for popu- 
larity ; this belongs neither to us nor to our ways. We send abroad no missionaries nor tract- 
distributors. We mingle not in matters of government; but submit thereto as to Gop’s min- 
isters for the punishment of evil-doers and the praise of them who do well. We are ‘a people 
every where spoken against ;’ and it must needs be so. We do not hunt after the groundless 
stories that are peddled about the country, to prosecute for slander, but try to live down calumny 
and put reproach toshame. Seeing that we have been brought from our seclusion and thought 
worthy to be placed so prominently before thy readefs, many of whom I should hope are 
seeking for truth, it would seem to me but reasonable to ask thee in all friendliness to give us 
the privilege to say to thee ourselves what we do hold fo, and give thyself an opportunity to 
judge of our truthfulness. It is admitted that we are a singular people ; but even ‘ Lo Here!’ 
allows that we extend courtesy to visitors. Come therefore, I invite thee respectfully, as soon 
as it may suit thy inclination and convenience, and make us a personal visit. e will welcome 
thee, and try mot to harm thee. (He who is forewarned is forearmed.) We want thee to 
know if these things be indeed so. We profess to be children of the light and of the day, 
and to disown whatever we should be afraid or ashamed to have our fellow-creatures witness.’ 


It was our intention, as it was our promise, long before this to have complied with 
the foregoing frank and cordial invitation; but absence on a tour of the western 
lakes, and a visit to Canada, the last season, with constant professional avocations 
since, prevented until recently the fulfilment of our design. Within a week, how- 
ever, in company with a small but most agreeable party, we have made a memorable 
visit to the Shaker Societies of New-Lebanon in our own State, and Hancock in the 
adjoining State of Massachusetts. Let us briefly jot down. the impressions derived 
from our visit. 

That superb floating palace of the Hudson, the ‘ Isaac Newron’ steamer, received 
us in one of its gorgeous parlor state-rooms ; and after a delightful night-voyage we 
were landed at Albany, whence we repaired to the cars of the Western Rail-Road ; 
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and after a swift transit of two hours, rendered memorable by pleasant converse — to 
say nothing of the finest scenery, bounded on the south-west for the most part of the 
way by the pale-blue Kaatskills, towering into heaven —we arrived at Canaan Four 
Corners, where we were met by two of the ‘ Brethren,’ under big hats, who took us 
in charge, and in a characteristic conveyance drove us to New-Lebanon, a distance 
of six miles. Nothing can exceed the tranquil beauty of the scene around the settle- 
ment; the level-green valley, the richly-variegated upland slopes, the ‘irregular 
patch-work of nature,’ and the thickly-wooded summits of the adjacent mountains. 
Looking back, after leaving the Canaan line, upon the little boundary-lake, of such 
matchless beauty in its color and ‘ surroundings’ that we longed for the facile pencil 
of our friend Duranp to transfer it to canvass, we could not help saying aloud : 


‘SwEET fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan rolled between.’ 


We arrived at the Shaker village near the hour of noon, and were at once made 
welcome, and domiciliated in the ‘ North Family.’ After a hasty toilette, and some 
slight refreshment, we began to remark the exquisite neatness of every thing in and 
around the place. If, as old Father Fuuier hath it, ‘ cleanliness is godliness,’ then 
are the Shakers the most godly people on the face of the earth. We saw nothing 
like dirt in any of the dwellings during our protracted sojourn ; and on asking, as we 
were about leaving, for the sight of a little, as a curiosity, one of the sisters showed 
us, in an upper room, what she thought was ‘ the article.’ Mistaken woman !— it 
was a sort of thin, fuzzy débris of bed-room down, which might have been pinched 
between her thumb and finger, and which would have escaped observation in the 
cleanest parlor in Gotham. After going through the gardens, where every species of 
rare plants and esculents were growing in the richest profusion, in rows of mathe- 
matical correctness, and unobstructed by a single weed or spear of grass, we were 
summoned to dinner. ‘Shaker fare’ has passed into a proverb; and it would be a 
work of supererogation to enlarge upon its variety and excellence. This, howbeit, 
we must say; that so well-cooked meats, such white, light bread, such pure cream, 
such sweet golden butter, such melting cheese, both the ‘ sage’ and the yellow, such 
‘ toothsome’ pickles, preserves, pies, and more than all, such mute, watchful attend- 
ance, ‘ you cannot find elsewhere.’ Of all their meals, all seasons of bodily refresh- 
ment, this praise may be predicated. And this too is but the common fare of all; for 
their own tables, at which we saw them kneeling by scores, in silent thankfulness for 
the ‘ kindly fruits of the earth’ so abundantly vouchsafed to them, and which they 
were about to enjoy, were supplied with the same profusion as our own. We should 
like some of our country friends, in the midland counties of this State, to go into a 
Shaker barn. The conveniences of storing and delivering hay for the animals are of 
the first order. ‘The merciful man,’ saith the Scripture, ‘is merciful to his beast.’ 
In this regard the Shakers are indeed a ‘ merciful’ people. An hundred cows nightly 
walk up, each to her individual stall, over which her name (although probably not 
for her perusal) is written ; and seldom is a mistake made by these orderly cattle in 
taking their places. When all are secured, a box on rollers is run through a square 
aperture, before each cow, from which they take their morning and evening meal, 
which is supplied to these receptacles from a large car rolling along the alley where 
the food is prepared and deposited in each ‘kid,’ before it is passed through to the 
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animal table d’héte. What superb cows they are, ‘to be sure!’ ‘ Old Knick.’ took 
a nice milking-pail, and donning a Shaker garden-frock and broad-brimmed hat, dis- 
guised himself, hoof and all, so completely, that he was taken for one of the breth- 
ren, while he drew dry the full udders of two handsome heifers ; ‘ the same’ occasionally 
looking around inquiringly at him, and breathing their sweet clover-breath in his face ; 
and as he heard the fine thread-like streams strike the bottom of the pail, and saw the 
white foam rise toward the top, many a faded reminiscence rose to his mind of ‘ life’s 
morning march, when his bosom was young.’ But ‘ something too much of this.’ Let it 
suffice to say, that we saw every thing in the dwellings and shops of the ‘ North Family :’ 
we went from the cheese-making and shelving rooms to the broom-shop and garden- 
seed store-room ; from cellar to garret, from kitchen to bed-room, from wash-room to 
clothes-press. If secrecy has ever been any part of the Shaker creed, it would seem 
to be quite abolished now. The ‘ hidden things’ were all freely made known to us, at 
any rate. We visited the girls’ school, and saw a goodly number of evidently happy 
and certainly healthy children, and heard exercises in, composition, geography and 
astronomy which would have done no discredit to any similar school in Christendom. 
Indeed, from what we saw of the manner of instructing children at Lebanon and 
Hancock, we could not but judge it to be excellent, in all respects. 

A meeting was held in the evening, in the meeting-house of the ‘ North Family,’ 
which we were invited to attend. We were ushered into a large vacant hall, with a 
floor even and smooth as polished marble. The room was lighted from the centre by a 
lamp, which diffused a sort of spectral light through the apartment. All was still as 
death, when a side-door at either end of the hall opened noiselessly, and the worship- 
pers entered. The ‘sisters’ were in uniform dresses, of a very ancient and ‘ formal cut,’ 
with close-fitting lawn caps, both white as the driven snow. They came in first, at 
the right door, and ranged themselves standing, in three or four rows, across the apart- 
ment; the ‘ brethren’ entered immediately after at the left door, and stood fronting the 
sisters, in a similar position. ‘They wore short linsey-woolsey ‘ coatees,’ or long jackets, 
with white shirt-sleeves and broad shirt-collars, turned square down, and a sort of 
clumsy ‘pump’-shoe ; the hair was close-cut, except behind, where it depended in 
ringlets, more or Jess abundant. ‘The divided lines of the two sexes stood in solemn 
silence for a moment, with down-cast eyes, when instantaneously, as one person, the 
whole assembly kneeled, and remained for some time in silent prayer. They then 
rose ; and after a few remarks from one of the elders, in plain, unaffected language, 
(inculeating purity, self-denial, constant watchfulness, and the duty that ‘ believers’ 
owed to their Maker and themselves to ‘bear their daily cross,’) the brethren and 
sisters joined in singing — to inspiriting, and at the same time, to the mere hearer, some- 
what plaintive airs — several ‘ spiritual songs.’ ‘The words and the tunes reminded us 


continually of Methodist exercises in the same kind. One of these poetical exercita- 
tions began as follows: 


‘See the righteous gathering home | ‘ Now their cheerful voices raise 
To the new Jerusalem ; Shouts of joy and songs of praise ; 
Praising Gop in the dance, For this way, so pure and clean, 
While in love their souls advance. Which we're called to travel in.’ 


There was something very touching in the air to which this was sung; and as we 
saw by the dim light the sisters standing in serried lines, we thought of the troops of 
‘shining ones,’ with their‘ robes made white in the blood of the Lams,’* gathering 
home’ to a city out of sight, the ‘celestial city of the Great Kine.’ Subsequently, 
after brief addresses from other elders than the one who had already spoken, several 
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‘songs of gladness’ were chanted, of which the subjoined stanzas may afford some 
faint idea: 


‘I’am marching on to my happy home, ‘ The way I go is a narrow way, 
I leave this world behind me; It leads to mansions holy ;’ 


On that bright shore I shall weep no more, ’T is a shining way, as clear as day, 
And sorrow cannot find me. It leads to endless glory.’ 


As touching the ‘ bodily exercises’ of the brethren and sisters, the half-marching 
dance, with its accompanying gesticulations of arms and hands, we must say, that 
while it was necessarily very impressive to a first observer, it had an air of grotesqueness, 
at which nevertheless it was quite impossible for us to smile. ‘They were evidently in 
earnest ; they felt that they were ‘ dancing before the Lorp,’ as holy ones of old had 
done before them; the ‘ virgins rejoicing in the dance — the young men and old to- 
gether.’ After all, we thought, it might be strange to us only from our strangeness to 
the custom ; yet, primitive exercise although it might be, in the early ages of chris- 
tianity, it struck us, both on the evening of which we speak, and on the following Sab- 
bath, as a custom ‘ better honored in the breach than in jhe observance.’ But the 
Shakers have an equal right, with any other class of believers, to choose their own 
mode of worship. They are as a body without the least doubt in their own minds as 
to the ‘ way in which they walk.’ As each sang, with undissembled and evidently ir- 
repressible emotion : 


‘My faith is established, the road it is sure, 

My calling is sacred, and I will endure 

All crosses and trials that come in my way, 

I will conquer and reign in this beautiful day :’ 


as they sang thus, we withdrew for a moment our objection to the ‘ worship-dance,’ odd 
and fantastic as it appeared at first sight, and mentally accorded to them that liberty 
of conscience, in this as in other observances, which they uniformly concede to ‘out- 
side barbarians.’ Kindred exercises with those we have described were continued on 
the Sabbath, at the great Meeting-House of the Society, with the addition of some two 
hundred members and a goodly number of spectators, which heightened the effect of the 
services by the greater scope and contrast. After the exercises proper had been con- 
cluded, a prominent elder of the society stepped forward into the middle of the space 
which intervened between the worshippers and the spectators, and with calm self-pos- 
session, and in language characteristically terse and simple, expounded the various 
tenets of the Shaker faith. Of these, with many of which Christians of all denomi- 
nations might well agree, it will be our province to speak hereafter. Our present space 
is too limited for farther enlargement at this time. 

On Monday morning we bade our hospitable friends the members of the ‘ North 
Family’ farewell, and crossed the Lebanon Mountain, at the south-east, to Hancock in 
Massachusetts, where we met many of the brethren and sisters, and in whose society 


we were almost equally interested. The scenery here partakes largely of the sublime 
and beautiful : 


‘Tue day had been a day of wind and storm; 
The wind was laid, the storm was overpast, 
And stooping from the zenith bright and warm, 

Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last.’ 


We ascended, with two determined brethren, to the top of the North-Mountain, 


whence we caught faint glimpses, far to the north-east, of ‘Greylock,’ beyond Wil- 
liamstown ; of ‘ Saddleback,’ ‘ Old Monadnock,’ lifting the apex of his pale-blue crown 


into the sunny sky ; and nearer by, the pretty village of Pittsfield, nestled in the green 
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valley. Southward stretched the fertile vales of Berkshire, bounded by the Barring- 
ton-Hills, in the neighborhood of the birth-place of Bryant, and ‘ Monument Moun- 


tain,’ consecrated ‘ to all time’ by his genius. Surely Aere it was that our eminent poet 
must have stood when he wrote: 


‘I stoop upon an upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
ere the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their heads of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.’ 


This is a daguerreotype picture of the very scene which spread out before us. De- 
scending the mountain by its south-western slope, we emerged from the wood into a 
grassy lawn, enclosed by a white fence, around the outside of which were placed rows 
of seats for spectators. This is the ‘Mountain Meeting-Ground’ of the Hancock 
Sogiety, to which the members ascend, ‘ with songs of rejoicing,’ twice in each year, 
in the spring and in the autumn, to hold services on the mount. It faces westwardly 
a precisely similar enclosure on the eastern slope of the mountain. which divides Leba- 
non from Hancock ; whither, on the occasions we have indicated, the members of the 
Lebanon Society come also to worship; so that the voices of the united brethren and 
sisters, on a calm still day, may be heard by each society, rising, like the twin-moun- 
tain-tops from which the sounds ascend, toward the Heaven to which they alike aspire. 
An esteemed friend, who was of our party, and who had ascended the Hancock moun- 
tain in October, at one of these semi-annual gatherings, described it as one of the 
most beautiful sights he had ever beheld. He gave vent to his thoughts at the time 


in a little poem, from which we trust he will excuse the liberty we take of transferring 
a stanza or two: 


‘How slow and measured is their step, ‘They chant their songs of hope and praise, 
How solemn is their tread, As up the steep they go, 
While up unto Mount Zion’s top Their bosoms seem to heave with joy, 


These faithful souls are led. Their hearts with love o’erflow.’ 


As we were leaving Hancock by the cars for Albany in the afternoon, we thought 
of what Dicxens told us, after his hurried visit to New-Lebanon, of some of the elders 
whom for a moment he encountered there. ‘They were all grim men,’ he said ; ‘ they 
looked like calm goblins.’ And this.is the impression which many, nay most people 
derive, who see them but for a moment, and do not go among them. They are ac- 
counted as persons who never smile, and who clothe themselves in ‘ impervious sack- 
cloth.’ Net so, gentlemen. We ‘have been there,’ and can pronounce otherwise. 
They seem a cheerful, hopeful people. We heard, to be sure, no boisterous guffaw from 
any member of the society, no ‘laugh like the neighing of all Tattersalls;’ but we 
did see many a Shaker side shaken with a timely joke. We asked every thing, 
probed every ‘secret ;’ and all our queries and all our researches were unhesitatingly 
answered and furthered. All who wish to join the Society can do so, ‘ without money 
and without price’ ; and if at any time they desire to depart, they have free permission 
so todo. The Shakers seem indeed to enjoy, together with ‘perfect freedom,’ the 
plenitude of ‘ peace and plenty;’ peace among themselves and with themselves; 
plenty of food, and of the best; plenty of moderate labor; plenty of singing and 
plenty of dancing; plenty of milk, plenty of butter, plenty of cheese; plenty of 
brooms, plenty of garden-seeds ; plenty of land, plenty of fat cattle ;.and last, though 
not least, plenty of ‘ the herb heart’s-ease,’ which is seldom found growing where rank 
and poisonous weeds spring up to ‘ choke the innocent life.’ 
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Percu-Fisuinc, sy AN Amateur.— We must permit our correspondent, who 
writes as if he were a veteran contributor, to describe his Long-Island adventures in 
his own familiar way. He opens in the style of the prolific James: ‘One beautiful 
morning in the month of July, a wagon might be seen toiling along the arid roads 
that intersect, like a vast net-work, the fertile shores of Long-Island. Foremost 
came (as is ‘ praps’ somewhat usual) a horse, that ‘ seemed the patriarch of his breed.’ 
He was as gaunt as a patriot out of office: his hide looked like felt, through which 
his disbanded ribs projected like the whale-bones of a superannuated umbrella. In 
fact he was little better than an animated hair-trunk. His neck was arched, but 
the arch was inverted, so that his head was bent up instead of down. He once had 
had a mane — there was evidence of that: but his tail! Well, it was not exactly the 
kind of tail you would like to see switching behind a favorite horse of your own in 
fly-time. It looked like a barber’s wisp-broom, worn to the handle, or a sweep’s 
brush, or a corrugated specimen of gutta-percha. His back-bone was the apex of a 
Gothic arch ; his legs were of the composite order, and he was, moreover, 


——‘ Wall-eyed on his best side, 
And on his worst, stone-blind !’ 





‘ Within the vehicular appendage attached to this frame-horse two individuals were 
seated. One was a man still in the prime of life ; his broad, square shoulders, expan- 
sive chest and sinewy arms betokened strength and endurance. His face was slightly 
ruddied by the action of the sun and a case-bottle whose neck projected from a side 
pocket in his sporting-jacket. Every few minutes he gave an impatient pull at the 
reins, as if he would intimate to the horse that a little game-spirit would be highly 
appreciated, and that the driver would like to have the pleasure of playing him for a 
mile or so like a seven-pound pickerel ; all of which blandishments were lost upon 
the animal, who kept on his way at the same patriarchal pace he started with. The 
other occupant of the wagon was a young man with a very long body, very long 
legs, and a flabby, round, colorless kind of a face, which had that peculiar expression 
familiarly known by the appellation of ‘ wo-begone.’ Over the back of the wagon a 
number of poles, nets, etc., projected, like the boom of a schooner; and a pair of 
boots swinging beside them, partly covered with a patched pair of satinet pantaloons, 
indicated that the body of a boy was probably concealed in the straw which littered 
the bottom of the vehicle. The sun had nearly reached the meridian, yet had they 
been travelling since day-break, and seven miles only had been accomplished. At 
last the sound of a water-mill was heard in the stillness of the pine forest, and soon 
they came in sight of a sheet of water mosaicked with the broad leaves of lilies ; 


white flowers, . 
‘ Like stars soft floating in the billowy blue.’ 





‘The joining of poles, the whirr and rattle of reels, the bending-on of leaders and 
hooks, and the adjustment of sinkers and floats, was soon completed. A scow which 
had been moored to a neighboring wharf enabled them to gain the centre of the 
lakelet ; the sun shone with intolerable brightness, and the fish were —nowhere ! 
Hours had passed, and no fish ; not even an encouraging bite rewarded their per- 
severence. At last the pangs of hunger (‘ eldest, strongest of the passions,’ ) inti- 
mated that something must be done to satisfy the cravings of the inner man: then 
despatched they the boy to make inquiries. Not far from the pond stood a cottage, 
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whose windows, adorned with strings of dried cayenne-pods, rusty jews-harps, papers 
of pins, fly-spotted festoons of faded tape, and skeins of thread, damp-looking can- 
dies in topless jars, and cases of old ginger-cakes, of a pale and bilious complexion, 
gave fearful indications of a ‘ country store.’ 

‘ There was a little pinched-up face peering through the door-way as Jozy came 
up; one of those faces peculiar to places situated in the vicinity of a ‘salt-ma’sh.’ It 
seemed as if the features had become impregnated with the saline effluvia, so dried 
and withered were they. Around the face was tied a little yellow-white cap ; it 
might have been a night-cap, or a day-cap, or both ; and on the tip-end of the nose 
a pair of plated spectacles hung suspended: the silver was nearly all gone; they 
were decidedly antiques ; but the eyes within were as sharp and new as if they had 
just been made by some cunning jeweller and inserted that moment in their little 
orbits. ‘There was a dun-colored calico gown belonging to the face, with a black 
bombazet apron in front ; one of the hands held a snuff-box, and the other the lower 
half of the door. 

‘*Can you give us dinner, Ma’am” said Jor. 

‘* Wail, I guess not,’ said the woman. 

‘* We won't be particular, if you can give us something to eat; and as there is no 
other house within hail, we do n’t know what to do unless you will be so kind,’ said 
Jor, insinuatingly. 

‘* Wail, I’ll try,’ said she ; ‘ come back in abedut tew hours, and I guess we can 
give you so’thin’, any way. ‘Three on you” 

*¢ Yes, Ma’am.’ 

‘ At the appointed hour the fishermen were on the spot, and the dinner was ready. 
Imprimis : a plate of boiled salt-beef; secundo: a platter of boiled beans, each par- 
ticular bean being as large as a pea-nut and twice as hard; then there was a round 
bowl of brown sugar, and a yellow tea-pot of tea, and some fresh ginger-bread, and 
some damp bread, and some dry salt butter. The eldest of the two men had been 
endeavoring to make an impression upon the beef with the carving-knife, but in 
vain. ‘ Madam,’ said he, (and the big drops stood upon his brow,) ‘ have you any 
thing that will cut this beef” 

‘* Here ’s a shoe-maker’s knife; we du’ make edut best with that, sometimes,’ said 
Madam Sauna. 

‘With this new weapon the attack was re-commenced, the outworks were fairly 
carried, and the beef ‘ ’gin in.’ 

‘* How much do you intend to charge, Ma’am, for this dinner?’ said the spokes- 
man. 

‘« That depends upon heéw much you eat.’ (A pause.) 

‘« Pray, Madam, may I ask what you paid for this beef?” 

‘* Wail, I think I paid ten dollars a bar’! for it.’ 

‘*Ten dollars! —is it possible! What a shave! Why, they only ask seven, at 
the ‘most,’ said Piscaror. 

‘* That mought be,’ said Santina ; ‘1 bought that beef mor’n three years ago, and 
I ruther guess it was higher then than it is neéw.’ 

‘ After a serious attack upon the viands, followed by copious libations of tea, they 
rose to depart. 

‘* Hostess, what must we disburse to remunerate you for the sumptuous banquet 
you have provided for us?” 
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‘* Heéw ?” said Savina. 

‘* What is the gross sum that we owe you?) How much to pay” 
‘* Wail, I guess three shillin’s won’t be tew much.’ 

‘* For each ? 

‘ «No, for all.’ 


‘< Cheap enough, in all conscience! We bid you farew*li, Madam.’ And so they 
wended their way homeward, sadder but wiser men. 


‘* And the perch ?’ says the reader. 
‘Oh! 





the fish we caught? 


‘* THE space between the ideal of man’s soul 
And man’s achievement, who hath ever past ? 
An ocean spreads between us and that goal, 
“Where anchor ne’er was cast !’’ 


Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS.— Several years since, while spend- 
ing at Auburn a pleasant season with our old friend Mr. Sewarp, previous to his 
assumption of the ‘ gubernatorial’* honors of the State, he made us the grateful reci- 
pient of a very rare book, a huge quarto, entirely in manuscript, written in the quaint- 
est English, and crowded with irrefragable proofs of its great antiquity ; to say nothing 
of the yellow time-stained pages and brown-black ink. It was not written before 
the invention of printing, but it was undoubtedly copied at a time when it was far 
cheaper to write than to print a book. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the writing. 
It is clear, even, and so close that types themselves could not surpass it in compres- 
sion. ‘The book is entitled ‘ The Whole Medicinall and Chymicall Works of Petrus 
Poterius, of Anjou, Counsellor and Physician of the most Christian King; a 
learned and eccentric ‘ ancient,’ as we shall from time to time endeavor to set forth. 
At this present, we shall instance some of his wonderful cures, a few of which are 
thus designated: ‘ Of a Rare and Unusual! Distemper ;’ ‘ of an Ardent and Contuma- 
cious two-fold 'Tertain Fever, greatly to be deplored ; ‘of a Notable and Malignant 
Squinancy (what in the name of GaLen is a ‘ Squinancy ?’) long time inveterated ; 
‘of a Cruell and Portentious kind of Disease, and that deplorable ;’ ‘ of a Contuma- 
cious wilde Humour, luxuriant about the Face ;’ ‘of an Admirable Vehement kind of 
Disease, not heard of before, and of a notable Malignancy, vexing the patient above 
nine moneths beyond strength, and accounted incurable ; ‘of a great Bounche on 
the Back of an Olde Woman together with the Paines thereof taken away,’ etc., etc. 
These, and a hundred other kindred maladies, equally specific in their designation, 
were cured by the use of ‘ Perrus Porerius, his medicaments, tymously applied.’ 
In rare cases, however, he seems rathef to shirk disclosure of his modus-operandi. 
Thus of one patient he says: ‘ He had implored the help of all other physicians in 
vain; but after he had taken from us three or four times a medicine out of three ani- 
mals, he became well. We shall elsewhere annexe to others a description of this 
remedy. Also seek in our book fore-cited for this most excellent medicament.’ We 
remark, however, that sometimes his patients were a little forgetful of the great bene- 
fits received at his hands. He mentions especially one, who, twelve years after be- 


* WHERE did that clumsy word ‘take its rise?’ It reminds us of the Dutch-English of ‘Old 
Spraker,’ of the Mohawk, in which, at the table of Governor Yates, in Albany, he gave ex- 
pression to his opinion as to the ingredients of Hock wine. 
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ing cured, his malady recurring again, he ‘ consulted other physicians, from whom 
he got his death, instead of health : ‘ ‘Toward his end, indeed,’ says the great leech, 
in the bitterness of his wounded pride, ‘ he did much desire to consult me ; but seeing 
I had observed him little mindful of the by-past benefit, I thought it best to leave 
him to die in their hands.’ Rather sharp practice, that, for a truly benevolent and 
conscientious practitioner. Among other cases which the old-time Doctor ‘ meditated 


to put in write’ is the following ‘ Of a Suddenne Death,’ which will afford the reader 
a taste of his style: 


‘Ir is not good for a good and wise man alwayes to follow prosperous and fortunat thinges ; 
but it is oftimes convenient for him to meditat on sad thinges, and such as are unpleasaunt ; 
especially for this, lest his tranquillity be chaunged by some event of nature. Now it becom- 
eth an honest physician to be far from such ea; for his eyes being fixed in very 
much peace, he liveth sound in mind and body. Some few dayes agone, amongst many 
thinges unpleasaunt to us, yea, very hurtfull to our condition, I was called to visit a gentle- 
man, ALBERTUS SLONFUs by name, a German marshand, of sixty-and-seven years of age ; and 
when I did ask him what ailed him, he answered that he felt no ill at that present, but that on 
the night by-past he was sore troubled with a ns of the ventericle, but was to rise pre- 
sently and be well. Now he layed the blame of his malady on the old wine he had drunken 
at supper last, which he said was pleasaunt to his palat, and very good; wherefore he sends 
me his servant into his wine-cellar to bring me therefrom some of this pure wine to tast. 
The servant going thither, he tells us some pleasaunt thinges, and with a cheerful countenance, 
muttering some few thinges, he expires. His death indeed to him was happy, seeing he dyed 
without pain and grief, but to us most grievous, seeing we loved him very much, both in re- 
gard of his friendship, as also for his integrity of life. What if he had taken a eres of 
wormwood, or other very light thinges of that kinde? What if he had smelled any chymicall 
thinges? Would not the viperous tongues of them that envie us, armed with the venome of 
envie, have bawled aloud against us and our medicaments?’ 


Undoubtedly they would; for such has been the fate of the successful follower of 
Garten and Hippocrates even unto this day. In the description of ‘A Straunge 
and not Observed kinde of Paine in the Face’ the reader who has ever been trou- 
bled with ‘ Tic-Doloreux’ will doubtless recognize that ‘rare and admirable kind of 
malady,’ so ‘greatly to be deplored,’ if one may judge from the ‘ lamentations’ of 
those who have had it: 


‘In curing, we dayly find many new diseases, and such as are not observed by any man ; 
among which a wonderful pain in the face, without any tumor, redness, or any other evident 
evgne, recurring by course, and with such fierceness vexing that part of the face affected that 
they who are assaulted therewith are forced to break forth into lamentation and tears. In 
some it continueth two or three moneths, in others eight or fifteen dayes; in some it evanisheth 
in a shorter space of time ; it vexeth others the space of an hour, or quarter of an hour ; in 
some it hapneth in the spring, in others in the summer, and some in the winter, and for the 
most part in seasons that be not wet; for the more the season be dry, it is the more fierce.’ 

We shall perhaps have occasion hereafter to speak of the quaint and curious expo- 
sitions contained in ‘ Henricus pe Batsporrr’s Hermuporus’s ‘ Filum Ariadnes,’ or 
‘ New Discourse of the Horrible and Deceitfull Strayinges of the Alchymysts,’ ( ‘ Eng- 
lished 1640,’) in Joun Dastin’s ‘ Donum Dei,’ in the ‘ Excogitations of Bernarpus 
G. Penorvus, and the ‘ First Book of the Secrets of Joannes Jacosus Wecxerus; 
all of which come within the scope of old Porerius’s pages. . . . Ovr friend Judge 
Epmonps, who, amid all his dry labors, relishes a joke as well as another, tells some 
pleasant stories of incidents which sometimes occur on his country circuits. Among 
them is one connected with the temperance cause, which two or three years ago dis- 
turbed the State and agitated all classes by reason of the submission to the ballot-box 
of the question whether any licenses to sell liquors should be granted. The Judge 
was holding court in the country at the time the vote was taken, and for a week or 
two afterward, and looked on with a curious eye to see how the matter worked. He 
observed especially the fact, that the strongest vote against licenses was generally 
given in those towns where there was the most drinking, and that in these towns, 


and indeed generally, persons who had been in the habit of drinking, now drank harder 
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than ever, apparently out of spite, and to show that they could drink if they pleased, 
and would, law or no law. He therefore remarked that he never saw so many 
drunken men in his life. When he landed from the steam-boat, the men who ferried 
him over the river were drunk ; when he left the small boat, the man who took him 
up into the village kept his horses on the run, and, drunk as a lord, prided himself on 
driving within a few inches of the edge of the road without precipitating his load a 
hundred feet down a ravine. Every body, in short, seemed to be intoxicated; wit- 
nesses and parties came into court half-seas over. One witness fell his full length 
when leaving the stand ; another got asleep in court, rolled off the benches, and had 
to be carried out of the room; and another was so ‘ blasted jolly,’ as he called it, that 
he could not give his testimony in a sober word at all. One afternoon of a delightful 
day, early in the season, after the court had adjourned, the Judge was sitting on the 
porch of his hotel, with several gentlemen around him, whose attention he was calling 
to the number of drunken men then within sight ; and he and they were speculating 
upon the effect of the law, and upon the odd sort of feeling which had produced such 
a result, when a man came up to them most particularly ‘blue.’ He had some 
business with one of the party, and boozy as he was, showed that he was a smart, 
shrewd fellow, and withal fond of fun. When he had got through his business, the 
Judge said to him: ‘ I suspect, my friend, you did n’t vote on the ‘ No-License’ side, 
this election.’ ‘ Did n't I, by ? was the reply ; ‘ yes I did, though, I tell you.’ 
‘You did?’ inquired the Judge ; ‘how did that happen? ‘ Why, Judge, I'll tell 
you what it is,’ hiccupped the fellow, ‘I’m a pretty likely man when I let liquor 
alone ; it’s only when I get rum aboard of me that I make a d d fool of myself.’ 
‘Well, why don’t you let it alone, then?’ ‘Oh! you see, Judge, that’s easier said 
than done. When I’m any wheres where it is, 1 must have it ; so I voted to shut 
’em all up.’ ‘It’s a great pity,’ said the Judge, ‘ for so shrewd and intelligent a 
man as you seem to be, to have acquired such a habit. What has done it?” ‘Oh! 
you see, Judge, I was constable five or six years, and then deputy-sheriff three years, 
and then sheriff three years, and then constable again; and so I’ve bee®& about a 
good deal among the boys, and got to drinking, and now I can’t stop. Judge»I Il 
tell you what,’ he continued, with an apparent change of the subject that no one 
could account for, ‘1 am the universal horse-doctor down in the Highlands, where I 
live, and if any body’s horse gets sick, they come to me. ‘The other day a fellow’ 
came to me and said his horse was sick. I asked him what was the matter with his 
horse? He said he would n’t drink, and he asked me what he should do to make him 
drink. I told him to elect him constable, by thunder !— he ’d drink then fast enough ! 
I’d tried it, you see, and knew! There is a moral of wise import involved in the 
foregoing anecdote, reader, if you will but seek it out. . . . Iv is amusing enough 
to remark the ignorance of town-bred children of the commonest matters of country 
life. A friend tells us that a little girl from the metropolis, who had visited a country 
town not a thousand miles from New-York, was filled with surprise at the sight of a 
girl milking a cow. ‘I did o’t know that yon did it that way!’ she exclaimed, with 
‘ round-eyed wonder ;’ ‘I thought they took hold of the cow’s tail and pumped the 
milk out of her! What’s she got so long a tail for?” There was a wise child for 
this ‘enlightened nineteenth century!’ . . . ‘ The Southern Literary Gazette’ is 
the title of a well-conducted quarto journal, quite in the form and style of the old 
New-York Mirror,’ issued once a week at Athens, Georgia, by the editor and proprie- 
tor, Wittiam C. Ricnarps, Esq., whose editorship of the ‘ Orion’ monthly magazine 
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reflected so much credit upon his taste and judgment. The ‘ Gazette’ bids fair to do 
much toward extending the literature of the South. We hope often to hear through 
its columns from Mr. Lecare and Mr. Jackson. Both these gentlemen are true 
poets. ‘heir verse is quite a refreshing exception to the ‘ words, words’ which have 
passed for ‘ poetry,’ and which were at one time ‘ indigenous voluminously’ from cer- 
tain prolific sources in that region. ‘The ‘ Gazette’ has our warmest wishes for its 
success. Some unwise people, in relating an anecdote or telling a story, have 
the bad taste to claim an acquaintance with the parties mentioned ; to give a locale 
to the alleged scene ; and to have witnessed all they describe. In using the ‘ long- 
bow’ they pull the string to their ear, without thought of its cracking. When the 
story happens, however, as is not unfrequently the case, to be an old one, and told of 
other persons in a different locality, it places the narrator in rather an ‘ awkward fix.’ 
We heard this propensity adroitly rebuked one day. ‘ You say,’ said a by-stander, 
‘ that you saw this transaction? ‘ Yes, I saw it myself.’ ‘ You would hardly believe 
it if you had n’t seen it, would you” ‘No, I should not.’ ‘ Humph! — J did n’t see 
it!’ The racconteur seemed to think there was a double meaning in ‘ the remark of 
the gentleman who spoke last!’ . . . Tue ‘ Thoughts at Greenwood’ have been 
anticipated by a previous article in the Knickersocker, with the exception of the 
remarks upon that half-crazed, good-natured, warm-hearted child of misfortune and 
fitful genius, MacponaLp CLarke. Poor‘ Mac!’ Well do we remember him ; well 
do we remember his last day on earth. Standing at the corner of Sr. Paut’s church- 
yard, with his blue cape-coat and big silver-headed cane, his unprotected head ex- 
posed to the sleet and rain; unfriended, crazed, dying; it seemed as if another Lear 
was before us. And ‘tis no wonder that his senses and his life departed that day in 
company. Glimpses of light often shone through the rifts of the poor bard’s shattered 
mind. He spoke felicitously of the lamented Brainerp in these lines: 


‘ Some spirits are too strong for earth ; 
They cannot brook their chains of clay ; 
But almost from their very birth 
Struggle to rise and flee away. 


‘ The silent lightning has a power 
As deep upon the sultry air 
As that whose torch illumes the hour 
When the stern thunder’s voice is there: 


‘ And thus it was with his still name ; 
A quiet energy it bore ; 
He was too great to follow Fame, 
And envied not the wreath she wore.’ 


Many of his poems breathe true sensibility and tenderness. We might instance 
the lines to ‘ The Lame Girl,’ ‘The Old Maid,’ and those touching verses ‘To my 
Mother :’ 


‘ Sue bade them draw her chair 
To the window, opening on the west; 
The clouded sun was sinking there 
Into his gloomy rest. 
The dead leaves in his pallid light 
Were trembling to the mournful wind ; 
It was a solemn sight 
To see the dreary branches thinned ‘ 
That lately were so thick and gay ; 
The faded features sadly bent 
On the waning light and the withered scene ; 
Like them she too was passing away, 
Her fresh hopes seared —rich visions spent; } 
Her morning, so serene, 
Darkened before its summer noon.’ 


' 
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And so leading us on to the melancholy catastrophe. His lines to Byron are very 

| fine : 

‘His hour of triumph came too fast; 
Unlike the shadowed step of morn, 

Fame’s sudden sunrise o’er him cast 
Glory too bright for woman born ; 

Ere he could veil his startled heart 

The lightning scorched its purer part.’ 


Again we say, ‘Poor Mac!’ While he was living he ‘asked for bread’ often in 
vain; when he was dead, they ‘ gave him a stone,’ the price of which would have 
smoothed his pathway to an early grave. But it matters not now. ‘ After life’s fit- 
ful fever, he sleeps well. Nothing can touch him further’ . . . We could wish 
that every perking, inquisitive, mischief-making old maid, or ‘ benign cerulean’ of 
kindred propensities, would oblige us and benefit themselves by reading the accompa- 
nying anecdote, ‘tacked on’ to a business-letter just received from ‘ down east:’ ‘ A 
calm, blue-eyed, self-composed and self-possessed young lady in this village received 
a long call the other day from a prying old spinster, who, after prolonging her stay 
beyond even her own conception of the young lady’s endurance, came to the main 
question which had brought her thither: ‘I ’ve been asked a good many times if you 
was engaged to Dr. C 





Now if folks inquire ag’in whether you be or not, what 
shall I tell em I think?’ ‘Tell them,’ answered the young lady, fixing her calm 
blue eyes in unblinking steadiness upon the inquisitive features of her interrogator, 
‘tell them that you think you don’t know, and that you are sure it is none of your 
business!’ . . . We learn by private letter from London, from a source than which 
none other could be more authentic, that Sir E. Lyrron Butwer has in press a novel 
entitled ‘ Harold, or the last of the Saxon Kings, for which the author has received 
a larger sum than for any other of his works hitherto given to the world. Mr. But- 
WER has just lost an only daughter, a beautiful and amiable girl, admired and loved 
by all who knew her. He has but one son living, who is in delicate health, and it is 
thought may not long survive his sister. . . . Joun Smira— we mention this gen- 
tleman’s cognomen with some reluctance, for the reason that there are two persons of 
the same name in Gotham —Joun Smita was returning to town on one occasion 
about midnight, in a dark snow-storm. He was ‘full of new wine,’ and was quite 
unable, after riding for an hour, to find his own dwelling ; but he drove up to a house 
which he thought must be at least in his neighborhood, and almost wrenched the bell- 
pull off with his hurried and repeated ringings. At length a neighbor’s head peered 
from an upper window : ‘ What do you want, down there?’ said not the best-natured 
voice in the world; ‘ what the d——1 do you want? —ringing the bell as if the 
house was a-fire! What do you want?’ ‘ Can you tell me where Jonn Suitu lives?” 
‘ J-o-u-n S-m-1-TH!?’ answered the recognizing neighbor, with a kind of exclama- 
tory interrogation ; ‘ why, you are Joun Smita, yourself!’ ‘ I know that, as well as 
you do,’ hiccupped Joun, ‘ but I don’t know where [ live ! — wan’ to know w-h-e-r-e 
I l-i-v-e !’ Somebody show’d him. . . . We have always thought that a man 
who had an unhandsome cognomen had a perfect right to have it changed ; and we 
have looked upon all applications to the legislature, in aid of such a purpose, as wor- 
thy of especial hee:' by our State Jaw-makers. A new excuse, however, for a peti- 
tion of this sort was recently urged, as we are informed, before the Maine Legislature, 
by a man whose name was as bad as his personal credit. In presenting his petition, 
he said that he was not very particular as to the new name which he trusted might 
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be awarded him, but he hoped the Legislature would give him one that would go 
at the banks! ‘The bill,’ in the language of the record, ‘was laid upon the 
table” . . . CARLYLE says somewhere, that at one time Nature was universally 
supposed to be dead; an old eight-day clock, made many thousand years ago, and 
still ticking, but dead as brass ; which the Maker sat looking at in a distant, singular, 
and indeed incredible manner. Speaking of nature: that is an admirable-enough 
passage of a modern writer on this theme: ‘ Nature’s alphabet is made up of only 
four letters: wood, water, rock and soil ; and yet with these four letters she forms 
such wondrous compositions, such infinite combinations, as no language with twenty- 
four letters can describe. Nature never grows old; she speaks now as ever; she 
has no provincialisms. The lark carols the same song, in the same key, as when 
Avam turned his delighted ear to catch the strain; the owl still hoots in b-flat, yet 
loves the note, and screams through no other octave ; the stormy-petrel as much de- 
lighted to sport among the first waves the Indian Ocean ever raised as it does now. 
Birds that lived on flies laid bluish eggs when Isaac went out into the fields to medi- 
tate at eventide, as they will two thousand years hence, if the world does not break 
her harness from the orb of day. The sun is as bright as when Lor entered the little 
city of Zoar. The diamond and the onyx and the topaz of Ethiopia are still as splen- 
did, and the vulture’s eye as fierce, as when Jos took up his parable. In short, Na- 
ture’s pendulum has never altered its strokes.” .. . Mr. Epmunp Simpson, of the 
world-renowned ‘ Park,’ after nearly half a century spent in contributing, as Mana- 
ger of the first Theatre on the American continent, to the gratification of the play- 
going public, has retired from the management of the Park-Theatre. As a gentleman 
of strict integrity, who has done his best for the public, lavishing his energies and his 
means in their behalf, Mr. Simpson has strong claims upon the general gratitude of the 
metropolis ; and of this we trust he may at the proper time receive appropriate and 
substantial evidence. . . . We like this satire upon public dinner-speeches on pri- 
vate social occasions: *‘ Gentlemen, I am but an humble individual myself, and I per- 
haps ought to apologize for allowing any individual feelings of friendship and affection 
for the person I allude to, to induce me to venture to rise, to propose the health of that 
person ; a person that I am sure — that is to say, a person whose virtues must endear 
him to those who know him — and those who have not the pleasure of knowing him, 
cannot dislike him. Gentlemen, my cousin is a man who is a relation of my own ; 
(‘ Hear! hear!’) who I am most happy to see here, and who, if he were not here, 
would certainly have deprived us of the great pleasure we all feel in seeing him. 
(Loud cries of ‘Hear !’) Gentlemen, I feel that I have already trespassed on your 
attention for too long a time. With every feeling of — of— with every sentiment 
of — (‘gratification,’ suggested a friend) ‘ of gratification, I beg to propose the health 
of ’—and-so-forth. . . . ‘One of the first summer luxuries I seek, on arriving in 
New-York,’ said a friend from the interior to us the other day, ‘ is a visit to Dr. Rasi- 
NEAU’s superb Salt-water Baths at Castle-Garden. Say what you will, there is noth- 
ing in fresh water like the invigorating influence of the pure, renovating ocean-brine. 
I feel like a new man when I come out; and in a very hot day, I feel almost ‘ trans- 
lated.’’ Strong language this, but ‘justified by the facts of the case, both in the 
instance of the senior Rapineau, and of his son, whose hot and cold salt water baths 
at the foot of Desbrosses-street, North River, and excellent Croton baths at the Astor- 
House, need no commendation of ours, nor of any body else. They not only speak but 
act for themselves, in a manner ‘ beyond praise.” . . . Mapame Maxarrop herself, 
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in the misapplication of language, hardly exceeded a certain Deacon L of Maine, 
who, speaking the other day of his early years, remarked that although he was 
a boy when the American revolution commenced, yet he remembered all about it, 
having received his information from his father, who kept the run of public affairs, 
being a ‘warm libertine !’ The same man called one day upon a lawyer, in great anger, 
to get him to commence a suit against a neighbor. ‘The lawyer advised him to try 
once more to settle the matter. ‘ Well, Squire,’ said the determined complainant, ‘ I 
will call on him once more; but if he don’t pay up I shall insist upon your taking 
corrosive measures forthwith.’ Not so bad a mistake after all; for as a general thing, 
law is ‘corrosive’ enough. . . - ‘M.C.’ of New-Orleans is not the only reader who 
is ‘ delighted to welcome once more the feeling, thoughtful and eloquent ‘Saint Leger 
Papers.’ ‘They are received with the cordiality of a friend returned after a long 
absence ; and if we may be permitted to speak of articles in our pages, we must say, 
that they deserve the warm greeting which their renewal has elicited . . . Wer 
have no word of consolation to offer, that we could hope to be effective, to the ‘Bereaved 
Mother’ whose touching letter lies before us. Gop hath ‘ given her beloved sleep,’ and 
its innocent life has exhaled to Heaven. Yet there, let her remember: 
‘THERE when life’s brief voyage is o’er, 
When this narrow sea is crossed, Thou hast seen so dimly here, 


When the elements recover All of thought’s unfading treasure 
All of thee that may be lost ; | In their fulness shall appear ; 


‘There those starry realms of pleasure 


There the dear one gone before thee All the secrets of the ocean, 
Through those portals, thou shall meet, All the mysteries on high, 


Softer skies shall hover o’er thee, | Light and magnitude and motion, 


Brighter flowers shall bless thy feet. All the colors of the sky.’ 


Yes, there is another and a better land, ‘ where sorrow is never known and friends 
are never parted.’ . . . ‘You should hear him converse,’ one often hears said, in 
relation to that sort of voluble people whom it is most pleasant to meet once; ‘ you 
should hear him converse ; he has such a flow of language ; he is never at a loss for 
words. In nine cases out of ten, this is the best definition of a bore. A friend, in 
reference to a remark of ours to this effect, mentioned to us a person who was some- 
what famous for his habitual use of ‘ tall words’ and high-sounding, learned phrases, © 
who removed into the interior among an illiterate population. An acquaintance, com- 
miserating his isolated condition, asked him if he did not suffer for the companionship 
of congenial minds? ‘Oh! immensely! he replied; ‘ you’ll scarcely believe me, 
but since I have lived in this wilderness I’ve lost the use of more than one hundred 
and fifty of the very best words I know! He had forgotten, or never knew the true 
definition of language, as described in Wesnster’s Spelling-Book: ‘the expression of 
ideas by articulate sounds.’ . . . We have ‘smiled a still smile’ sometimes, when 
thinking of Hackerr’s whimsical direction to a Dutchman’s dwelling: ‘Go down 
dat road dere, till you comes to de barn ‘close ’pon de house dat’s always standin’ 
dere by dat little yaller dog!’ A similar instance of placing effect before cause was 
exhibited, when after long and profound cogitation, a solemn philosopher announced as 
the result of his deliberate reflections, that it was a remarkable evidence of the good- 
ness of Providence, that great rivers always ran by great towns! It was the same 
‘ great scientificker,’ who explained the phenomena of expansion by heat and contrac- 
tion by cold with the irrefragable illustration, that in summer, when it was hot, the days 
stretched out very long, but in winter, when it was cold, they contracted until they 
become very short indeed! . . . Here is a quaint tradition connected with the his- 
tory of Sr. Fiacre,’ the tutelary deity of hackney-coaches, imprynted at London by 
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Wynxyn pve Worpe in a ‘littel boke’ called ‘ Legenda Aurea,’ or Golden Legend ; 
‘ forlyke as golde passeth all other metales, so this boke exceedeth all other bokes.’ He 
was a favorite of heaven, as is quite manifest from the following anecdote : ‘ He sate on 
a stone moche thoughtfull and wroth, wherefore, yf our Lorp had before shewed grete 
myracles by him, yet greter and more mervaylous myracle was made for him, for the 
stone whereon he sate by the wyll of Gop wexed and became soft as a pylowe, to the 
ende that it sholde be more able and ease for hym to syt on, and it was caved somewhat 
as a pyt there as he sat on. And for testyfycacyon and profe of this myracle, the 
sayd stone is as yet kipte within his chirche, and many seke folk have been, and are 
dayly heled there of dyverse sekenesses, onely to touche, and to have touched 
the sayd stone.’ Quaint,isn’t it? , . . We are glad to learn that the interesting 
‘Letters from Para, selections from which appeared in this Magazine, and gave great 
satisfaction to our readers, have been accepted by Bentiey, of London, in whose 
‘Magazine’ they are now appearing, previous to their publication by him in volumes. 
We congratulate our friend and correspondent upon finding a liberal and appreciative 
publisher, who will give to his spirited sketches a wide circulation. . . . An old and 
esteemed friend, ‘J.T. S.,’ sometimes amuses himself by sending letters to his friends 
through the post-office with long poetical superscriptions. He read us several which 
were capital. Perhaps he may ‘ take the hint,’ and send us some specimens. We 
remember one that was despatched years ago to a young lady ‘down east’ which has 
always struck us as a model in this sort of thing: 


‘Swirr as the dove your course pursue, 
Let nought your speed restrain, 
Until you reach Miss Lucy Drew, 
In Newfield, state of Maine.’ 


A welcome correspondent, from whom our readers will hear more at large hereafter, 
sends us the subjoined lines, as an address on a letter which he recently despatched 


through the post-office to a well-known virtuoso : 
‘In avery good house, not far from ‘the Swamp,’ 

Lives a merry old gentleman, funny and frank, 

Joun A... . his name, Vandewater the street, 

Seventeen is the number, and there you will meet 

The prince of good fellows. He’s buckish and bookish, 

Though some of his ‘guns’ may be called rather ‘ rookish ;’ 
He’s good at a joke, and none loves one better, 

So find him out quick, and deliver this letter. 
If he’s not at home, then give it his daughter, 

And ‘tell her I love her’ —I wish I had caught her ! 

No lady is sweeter, or better or brighter, 

But more I won’t say, for fear I should fright her. 
Then presto! away! — fly quick as a whistle, 

And deliver to either this funny epistle.’ 


It may be well to explain, in reference to the foregoing, that a highly-illustrated book 
is called a ‘ great gun,’ and an indifferent one a ‘ rook.’ - . . We have omitted until 
now to announce the recent purchase, by Wittiam Youna, Esq., of the ‘Albion’ 
weekly journal ; a gazette which for more than a quarter of a century has been pub- 
lished in this city, with Joun S. Bartuerrt, Esq. as its editor and proprietor. The 
late editor takes leave of his readers in an address replete with deep feeling ; indeed 
parts of it seem almost to sob with the emotion of the editor at resigning duties so long, 
so ably, and so acceptably sustained. His relations with the American press have al- 
ways been amicable, while he has upheld, as was incumbent upon him, the interests of 
his country and countrymen. We receive his graceful farewell with unfeigned regret. 
He retires however with an ample fortune, and the best wishes of his contemporaries, 


and the public at large. Mr. Youne, who is a gentleman of fine education and emi- 
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nent literary capabilities, sustains the duties of his new position in a manner that must 
leave little to be desired by the readers of his journal, who, we are glad to learn, were 
never more numerous than at present. ‘The ‘Albion’ has our cordial good wishes for 
the continued success which it is evident it will not fail to deserve, and which therefore 
it must needs command. . . . A six-roor yankee, who was suddenly smitten with 
a love of learning, and determined ‘to get him an education,’ applied to a eollegian so 
far to aid him in his endeavors as to hear his recitations. One day he made his ap- 
pearance, and desired his instructor to remove a formidable difficulty which he had 
encountered. ‘ Here is a rule I do not understand,’ said he. ‘ What is it? inquired 
his friend.’ ‘ Why this: ‘A, in the end of words, is long. ‘'That seems plain enough, 
as it reads, does n’tit?” ‘ Yes; I understand that a in the end of words is long ; but 
which end does it mean? . . . ‘ Tue Pope,’ says a learned and eloquent friend, ‘ is 
the key-stone of despotism ; when he moves from his place, the fabric falls!’ Vo.- 
TAIRE, in the life of Louis XIV., drily observes: ‘The maxim of France is to regard 
him as a sacred but enterprising person, whose toe it is necessary to kiss, but whose 
hands it is sometimes proper to bind!’ . . . Aupuson, the great ornithologist, is about 
publishing a work entitled the ‘Mammiferous Quadrupeds of America,’ in a style 
similar to his celebrated ‘ Birds of America.’ It is a pleasure to reflect that these 
splendid volumes —scientific, artistic, and highly creditable in their literary depart- 
ment — are the productions of an American, and have not been equalled in the world. 
‘Apropos’ of birds: We heard recently a good story of an Irishman who had never 
seen any of the birds of America. ‘ The first feathered fowl,’ said he, ‘that ever I 
see, when I kem to Ameriky, was a forkintine, (porcupine.) I treed him under a hay- 
stack, and shot him with a barn-shovel. The first time I shot him, I missed him; 
the second time I shot him, I hit him in the same place where I missed him be- 
fore!’ . . . Dr. Cxarx,of Lansingburgh, favorably known to many of our citizens, 
has entered upon the occupancy of ‘ The Oceanic-House’ at Coney-Island, a first-class 
establishment, of great capacity, and possessing architectural attractions of no mean 
order. Nothing can exceed the extent and beauty of the ocean-view to be com- 
manded from the hotel, while the sea-bathing, it is well known, cannot be matched in 
quality and safety on the Atlantic coast. With a table supplied with all that our mar- 
kets can afford, wines of the best description, courteous attention, and invigorating 
sea-breezes, we can scarcely imagine a pleasanter spot wherein to defy the fervors 
of the summer solstice than the easily-accessible ‘ Oceanic-House’ at Coney- 
Island. . . . We have been favored with an account undeniably authentic, of the 
individual who, some years since, in the town of Boston, Massachusetts, smote Mr. WiL- 
LiAM Parrerson, an Irish person, engaged at the time in a local émeute, arising out 
of circumstances connected with an extensive conflagration at that time raging in the 
metropolis of ‘the Pilgrim Fathers.’ So that in our next number we shall be enabled 
to solve a question of much importance, which has for a long time agitated the public 
mind! . . . We are glad to be able to announce, that Grorce P. Putnam, Esq., 
late of ‘ Winey anp Putnam,’ will shortly commence the publication of a New Uni- 
form and Complete Edition of the Works of Washington Irving, in twelve elegant 
duodecimo volumes, beautifully printed with uew type, and on fine white linen paper, 
made expressly for the purpose. Each volume, neatly bound in cloth, will be sold at 
the low price of ten shillings. On the first of September the ‘Sketch-Book’ will ap- 
pear; on the first of October, ‘ KNIcKERBOCKER’s History of New-York,’ and on the 
first of November, the ‘ Life and Voyages of Cotumsus;? the succeeding works fol- 
lowing on the first day of each month, until the whole shall be completed. ‘The II- 
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lustrated Sketch-Book,’ containing a series of highly-finished engravings on wood, 
from designs by Darxey (who is without any superior in his line in this country, and 
whom we welcome cordially to Gotham) and others, engraved in the first style of art, 
by Curxps, Herrick, ete. It is to be an elegant volume in all respects ; and what a 
gift-book it will be! The ‘Illustrated Knickerbocker,’ with a series of original de- 
signs, is alsoin preparation. Mr. Putnam will likewise publish at intervals, in connec- 
tion and uniform with Mr. Irvine’s collected writings, his new works, now nearly 
ready for the press, including the ‘ Life of Monammen,’ ‘ Life of Wasnineron,’ with 
new volumes of Miscellanies, Biographies, etc. 'This complete edition of Mr. Irnvine’s 
works has long been demanded, and we rejoice that their speedy publication is at length 
a ‘fixed fact.’ . . . We made a pleasant trip with the deservedly popular corps of 
‘Light Guards, the other day, to Bridgeport and Fairfield, Connecticut. The sail up 
the Sound was delightful, the company agreeable, the day matchless ; as was also the 
dinner at the new and superb hotel of Mr. Sreinsercer and Captain Brack, at Fair- 
field. Indeed, in all the appointments of a first-class hotel, we know not its equal in 
the neighborhood of the city; nor could the viands and imbibatory fluids of its table 
be surpassed ‘here or elsewhere.’ On their way up, the ‘ Light Guards’ and their guests 
called by invitation at the country villa of Mr. Barnum, where they were received, and 
shown through the different apartments of that unique and costly mansion. What with 
riding a high-vaulting Bucephalus some eight or nine miles, having an eye meanwhile to 
the caracoling steeds of the fair maidens who accompanied us, to say nothing of danc- 
ing on board, on our return, until far into the morning moonlight, (acts only to be pal- 
liated by the attractions of the ladies, and the inspiring music of Lorutan’s Band,) 
after doing all this, being landed in town at the farthest jumping-off place, and walk- 
ing some three miles to our home, at which we arrived at half-past two in the morning ; 
after all this, probability slightly favors the conclusion that we were tired, and that we 
re-tired. Truth to say, we ‘ did n’t do any thing else.’ But ‘ loinbyold’ the virtue of 
temperance! We write this at seven the same morning, with a head clear as a bell, 
the appetite of an anaconda, and the digestion of an ostrich. ‘ Marcery, break- 
fast!’ . . . Tue ‘Lines written on visiting Girard-College’ are unequal. Not a 
few of them however possess decided merit. Attest the following, touching the ages 
that will roll by, and the changes that will take place, while the vast structure of 
Grrarp shall stand firm in all its grand and graceful proportions: 


‘AtonG Palmyra’s shades, where serpents hiss 

Or midst the ruins of Persepolis ; : 
By Memphian tombs, where untold sovereigns lie, 
By Zion’s mount, with Siloa murmuring by ; 

ty. rolling Tiber, where the Roman car 

ith mimic splendor wrought the avenging war ; 

On the _ spot where genius loves to dwell. 
Where Tutty triumphed and where Csanz fell ; 
Or where the pilgrim-feet of nations rove, 

By Grecia’s classic mounts ; and sacred grove ; 

I look for one proud temple that was reared, 

And served the gods, the monstrous gods they feared ! 
Time shook their columns! one by one they fell, 
And ruin only of their pride can tell.’ 


One who can write such verse as this should take time carefully to revise his effu- 
sions; the only thing which he requires to constitute him a clever poet. . . . A 
FRIEND at Cambridge, speaking of Dr. Gruman’s‘ Dudleian Lecture on the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion,’ delivered not long since at Harvard, says: ‘ It was a splendid, 
cogent, scholarly discourse. In it the speaker alluded to the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
and doubted the alleged production of winged insects from pulverized flint-stone by 
electricity, on the ground that the experiment had never been successfully repeated. 
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A witty law-friend instantly whispered a ‘ demurrer ;’ ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ the experiment 
has been made from time immemorial. Winged insects not produced from silicious 
stone! Why, the Doctor’s beside himself! Always, when the flint is struck by 
steel, it makes the Fire-Fly!’ The gentleman has since left Harvard! . . . Ir 
was our intention to have spoken more at large of the Pictures in the National 
Academy of Design; but the lateness of the season and our crowded pages render 
this consummatidh perhaps unadvisable, certainly inconvenient. There were truthful 
pictures by Epmonps, a superb effort by Gray, one by Incuam, a capital sketch by 
Mount, another by HuntineTon, and pictures by several other artists, of which we 
desired especially to speak. Of the miniatures too we should have had something to 
say ; those of Orricer particularly, who is without a rival in his line of art. By-the- 
by, he has recently painted a picture which is as fine a thing as we ever saw on ivory. 
it is called ‘ Holy Eyes ;’ and represents a beautiful female, unconscious of observation, 
seated, and looking upward with a most heavenly expression of countenance. There 
are no accessories ; the artist having, with great good taste, permitted the picture to 
express its own sentiment. Miss Wacener and Mrs. Sreexe exhibit some excellent 
miniatures ; and one by Mr. Hire of himself has been much praised (not as a likeness, 
for likeness it is none, but for its position and coloring) by persons who were not aware 
that it is a copy of Sir Martin Artuur Suea’s portrait of Tuomas Moore, which 
was copied by Mr. Saunpers, the eminent miniature-painter, while in London, and 
which is now in this city. Of the male portraits in the exhibition, ELuiorr carries 
away the palm by acclamation. But Exxiorr paints female heads with equal deli- 
cacy and truth. He has two or three at present upon his easel, which will bear 
honorable comparison with any similar portraits ever produced in this city. . . . WE 
shall publish, we think, the ‘ Reminiscence of Lorenzo Dow ;’ certainly, if the 
same thing has not before appeared in print. A Shaker friend at Hancock told us 
recently that he saw Lorenzo Dow ‘ walking among the tombs,’ alone, and mutter- 
ing to himself, early one morning, in the principal grave-yard of a village in Connec- 
ticut. He soon collected a great number of lookers-on, when he mounted the stone- 
wall and exclaimed in his peculiar voice: ‘ One year from this day I shall preach on 
this spot at six o’clock in the morning. And I want you to know that when I say 
six, I mean six; | don’t mean seven, nor eight.’ Of course, the news of this ap- 
pointment soon spread through all the region of country round about.’ Just twelve 
months from that day, at precisely six in the morning, and in presence of more than 
twenty thousand people, Lorenzo rose from the long rank grass of the grave-yard, 
where he had been sleeping, mounted the wall, and preached a fantastic, quaint, 
yet eloquent discourse, ‘ which will never be forgotten,’ said our informant, ‘ by any 
who heard it” . . . * The Orators of the American Revolution, by Rev. E. L. 
Macoon, of Cincinnati, is in the press of Messrs. Baker anp Scrisner. It will 
contain, beside the eloquent initial paper of the present number, kindred sketches, 
entitled as follows: ‘James Oris, Orator of Intrepid Passion; Samuen Apams, last 
of the Puritans; Jostan Quincy, Orator of Refined Enthusiasm; Joun Hancock, 
Dignified Cavalier of Liberty ; Josep Warren, Type of our Martial Eloquence ; 
Joun Apams, Orator of blended Enthusiasm and Sobriety ; Patrick Henry, the 
Incarnation of Revolutionary Zeal; Ricuarp Henry Lex, the Polished Statesman ; 
Fisuer Ames, Orator of Genius and Elaborate Beauty ; Wiiu1am Pinckney, the ac- 
complished Counsellor; Wirt1am Wirt, the Elegant Advocate; Tuomas Appis 
Emmet, the Orator of Deep Feeling; and Joun Ranvotrn, the Impersonation of 
Sarcasm.’ We shall have occasion to speak more at large of this volume when it is 
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given to the public’ . . . Tue‘ yarn’ entitled‘ A Tale of the Sea’ we suspect to be 
the production of what the sailors call a ‘ land-lubber.’ ‘ What a fall was there, my 
countrymen!’ when the man, in cutting away the rigging, ‘ dropped from the mast- 
head upon the deck, while the ship was lying on her beam-ends !’ . . . Ir our 
town-readers wish to take a look at ‘Old Rough-and-Ready,’ they should step into 
Messrs. WiLLiaMs AND Srevens’s, in Broadway, near Leonard-street, and peruse 
Bearp’s picture of that distinguished general. . . . Peace !— We hail at last with 
gratitude the advent of the white-winged messenger. Long may her pinions be out- 
spread over a happy people! The sword hangs against the wall as a memento of 
the Past; the glittering sword, but now wet with human blood, reposes harmlessly 
in its seabbard. ‘The heavy cloud of war has rolled from the bosom of the fair earth, 
and again the landscape smiles in the serene atmosphere. Fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands once more seek their peaceful fire-sides : 


‘O! pay thrice lovely! when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow man among his fellow-men. 
The colors are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed; and hark! 
Now the soft peace-march beats! Home, brothers, home ! 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the last plunderings of the field ; 
The city-gates fly open of themselves ; 
They ae no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onward , 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
O, happy man! O, fortunate ! for whom. 
The well-known door, the faithful arms are open — 
The faithful tender arms, with mute embracing!’ 


Our next number will be enriched by an article from the pen of an esteemed con- 
tributor, containing among other matters of rare interest and value, an original letter, 
with poetry, addressed by Rosert Burns to Mr. Peter Hi11, bookseller, Edinburgh. 
Hi. appears to have been ‘ a clever fellow, and one of the better order of ‘ the trade.’ 
Axuan Cunnincuam has given several letters of Burns to him, but none of them pos- 
sess the interest of the one to which we have alluded. Burns sometimes exhibited 
a little pedantry in his letters, but there is nothing of the sort in this. There is a 
characteristic of Burns which strikes one in reading his letters ; and that is, the cor- 
dial courtesy of his language in addressing his friends. How much they err who 
attribute true gentility only to the silver-spoon-fed sons and daughters of affluence! 
Nature’s nobility needs no such ‘ guinea-stamp’ to give it dignity and value. By-the-by, 
a friend and correspondent, on reading the letter in question, took from a well-guarded 
receptacle a pair of silver-mounted sleeve-buttons, of Scotch agate, which had been 
worn for several years by Burns, and which were given by him at Dumfries to Joun 
Roserts, engraver, who is named in Burns’s published letters as the illustrator of 
several of his songs. He left with the father of our informant, previous to making a 
tour into the interior, from which he never returned, a small trunk, enjoining, in case 
of his death, (an event which, being in ill-health, he had some reason to anticipate,) 
the destruction of the letters which, among other things, it contained. Among these 
letters were some twenty from Rosert Burns, all of which were unfortunately com- 
mitted to the flames! Time had not then sanctified his great genius; and beside, 
good faith in fulfilling the last request of his friend was held paramount to all other 
considerations. . . . Messrs. Taser aNp Baa.ey, the former from Boston and the 
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latter from Philadelphia, with Georee A. Tuomas for their superintendent, have 
taken the American Hotel, which has recently been completely renovated from top 
to bottom, and furnished with entirely new and elegant furniture throughout. The 
excellent manner in which this hotel is kept and its admirable location must always 
make it & favorite house with the public. . . . We see in some of the journals an 
advertisement of an ‘ (iconomical Health Institute.’ It promises ‘ cheap food ; in- 
mates combed, kept clear of vermin, and bathed twice a month in the summer sea- 
son.’ Luxurious ‘ Institute!’ . . . Tue best edition of ‘ Dombey and Son’ that 
has appeared in America is that published by Mr. Jonn Witey. The printing is 
good, the paper is good, the binding is good ; and the illustrations are good fac-similes 
of the English engravings. . . . How the‘ kindly fruits of the earth’ are advancing 
to perfection, ‘so that in due time we may enjoy them!’ And if 


—— ‘any one knows 
Where oats, peas, beans and barley ‘ grows’ ’ 


more luxuriously than in the counties of this State bordering on Massachusetts, ‘ let 
them now declare it, or hereafter forever hold their peace.’ The same wind which 


‘ Lirts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy and white, o’er all-surrounding heaven,’ 


rolls long, undulating, deep-green waves over fields ‘ thick with heavy grains.’ Beau- 
tiful sight! . . . Tsanxs for ‘ P.’s epistle. The ‘ private anecdote’ was not new 
to us, although almost ‘ as good as new.’ It was first told us by our friend F , 
of the Buffalo ‘ Daily Commercial Advertiser ;’ and its recital awakened the echoes 
of Main-street with a guffaw such as we hope does not often ‘ undignify’ that great 
thoroughfare. . . . We deeply regret to learn the recent death at Manilla, Philip- 
pine Islands, of Jostan Moore, Esq., of the eminent mercantile house of RusseLu 
anD Company, of which, at the time of his death, he was principal partner. Mr. 
Moors, beside being distinguished as a merchant, was a man of fine literary talents. 
Several of his productions, admirable in all respects, have heretofore enlivened these 
pages. It seems but yesterday since we bade him farewell, as he was about to re- 
turn home by the way of Boston. Mr. Moorg was an accomplished American gen- 
tleman, possessed of the noblest qualities. ‘Two sisters survive him in this country ; 
the gifted Mrs. James L. Hewirrt, of this city, and Mrs. Oscoop, of Boston, who has 
recently sailed for Manilla with the motherless little daughter of the deceased. _ It will 
be a sad, sad termination to her long and tedious voyage. We offer to the bereaved 
relatives of the departed our warmest sympathy ; indeed, to us it well-nigh seems, 
prief as was our intimacy, a personal loss. . . . . Ir there be any reader who would 
test the justice of the praise heretofore awarded in these pages to the tasteful furni- 
ture and upholstery of the Messrs. Meeks, let them step on board that most magnifi- 
gent of American steamers, ‘ The Connecticut,’ and they will see such specimens of 
handiwork from that popular establishment as will put an end alike to doubt and ar- 
gument. . . . Tue death of Mr. Tuomas Snowpen, so long connected as part 
proprietor and cashier of the * Courier and Enquirer,’ is an event deeply lamented 
by his numerous friends. He was a man of strict integrity, of great kindness of 
heart ; a good citizen, a good husband, a tender parent, an unswerving friend. His 
funeral was attended by a very large concourse of citizens and friends. . . . We 
must still claim the indulgence of publishers, authors, and correspondents. Late ab- 
sence from town, and other causes, prevent the notice of several new books, pamph- 
lets, etc., promised references. to certain local matters, the acknowledgment of the 
receipt of many new communications, and the answering of not a few private let- 
ters. ‘ All and sundry’ shall receive present attention. 
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